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ONG before Colonel Edwin L. Drake drilled his famous well in 

Titusville in 1859, people living in northwestern Pennsylvania 

were familiar with petroleum and used it. As white settlers 
moved into the region and located along Oil Creek, which ran between 
what is now Titusville and Oil City, they began collecting petroleum 
from little springs either in the bank or in the actual bed of the stream; 
or, making an excavation in the low marshy ground, which immediately 
filled with water and oil, they skimmed off the oil. Whenever they found 
a spring in the bed of Oil Creek, they constructed a dam of loose stones a 
little higher than the surface of the water, ten to fifteen feet in diameter, 
around the place where the oil bubbled up. An eddy was thus created in- 
side the wall which confined the floating oil, while the water flowed out 
freely between the loose stones.* The oil was allowed to accumulate for 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on March 25, 
1941. Dr. Giddens is professor of history and political science in Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, and author of The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938). 
Ed. 

2 The early methods used to collect oil are described in the following: The Derrickh’s 
Hand-Book of Petroleum; a Complete Chronological and Statistical Review of Petroleum 
Developments from 1859 to 1899, 1:6 (Oil City, Pa., 1898); Fortescue Cuming, Sketches 
of a Tour to the Western Country, through the States of Ohio and Kentucky; a Voyage 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and a Trip through the Mississippi Territory, and 
Part of West Florida, 84 (Pittsburgh, 1810). 
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several days, until it became an inch or more deep, when a piece of flan- 
nel or woolen cloth or a blanket was spread over the surface to absorb 
the oil; then it was wrung out by hand into a barrel or some other con- 
tainer. In this way a gallon and sometimes several gallons could be col- 
lected in a day. The output of most of the springs, however, was insuffici- 
ent to warrant collecting it as a business. 

The spring which yielded the greatest amount of oil and to which 
most of the eighteenth and early nineteenth observers refer was located 
in the middle of Oil Creek on the Hamilton McClintock farm about 
three miles above what is now Oil City. From it twenty to thirty barrels 
of pure oil could be obtained in a season.’ 

The inhabitants valued and used it exclusively as medicine. They 
found it beneficial and an infallible cure for headaches, toothache, sore 
breasts, rheumatism, lung diseases, constipation, cuts, burns, bruises, and 
all human ailments.* Almost every family in the region kept a small sup- 
ply of Seneca oil, as it was called, for emergencies; for ordinary purposes 
a pint bottle would last a year. 

Possessing more enterprise and initiative than his neighbors, Nathaniel 
Carey, one of the first settlers on Oil Creek, often collected or purchased 
oil and peddled it about the country. Carey is said to have introduced 
petroleum into Pittsburgh, seventy or eighty miles distant, about 1790. 
His shipment consisted of two five-gallon kegs that were slung on each 
side of a horse. In exchange for oil, he secured the necessary provisions 
for his family. Later, raftsmen would bring a barrel or two down the 
Allegheny on a raft of lumber or logs; but the introduction of so much 
oil at one time literally flooded the market. A traveler in 1807 found 
that petroleum was selling at $1.50 and $2.00 a gallon in the Pittsburgh 
market. Some time ago the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
acquired an interesting and important sketch of a scene on Oil Creek in 


3 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America Performed in 1806, for the Purpose of Exploring 
the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and Ascertaining the Produce 
and Condition of Their Banks and Vicinity, 46 (London, 1808). 

4 Thaddeus M. Harris, The Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the 
Alleghany Mountains, Made in the Spring of the Year 1803, 46 (Boston, 1805) ;-Cuming, 
Sketches, 84. 

5 Derrick’s Hand-Book, 1:9; John E. Reynolds, In French Creek Valley, 72-73 (Mead- 
ville, Pa., 1938). 
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1810; the drawing is by J. Frank Waldo. In the background there is a 
log cabin and over to the left are some Indian huts. In the foreground 
there is a log raft on which are three hollowed-out logs and into these a 
Mr. Roy and his friend are pouring oil gathered from a near-by oil spring 
along Oil Creek; they are preparing to take it to Pittsburgh for sale. It is 
a valuable piece of evidence in the history of the early traffic in petroleum 
to Pittsburgh. By 1828 enough was known about petroleum to 
cause someone to advocate in a Pittsburgh newspaper that the city light 
the streets with it; the writer pointed out that the price was low; it could 
be collected with scarcely any labor; and it was running to waste on Oil 
Creek. Nothing came of the suggestion, however, and Pittsburgh con- 
tinued to regard petroleum as an ointment. 

Petroleum was first placed on the market as an illuminating material 
through the efforts of Samuel Kier of Pittsburgh.° For years the salt 
wells of his father near Tarentum, on the Allegheny River about twenty 
miles above Pittsburgh, had yielded a small amount of petroleum. About 
1846, however, his father drilled a salt well in which oil appeared in a 
greater quantity. Lewis Peterson, Jr., who managed his father’s wells 
near the Kier wells, experienced the same trouble. In fact, more oil came 
from Peterson’s wells than from Kier’s. It was an unwelcome substance, 
a source of great annoyance, and it is said that Peterson offered a reward 
to anyone who could utilize it.?7 Without any knowledge as to how it 
might be used, they allowed it to run off either into the old Pennsylvania 
Canal or onto the ground. 

One day Peterson took a sample of the oil to the Hope Cotton Factory 
in Pittsburgh, and, by experimentation, the proprietor found it to be a 
better and cheaper lubricant for the finest cotton spindles than the best 
sperm oil. As a result, Peterson agreed to furnish two barrels a week, 
and for the next few years, the factory used the oil, unknown to anyone 
save the proprietor. 

About 1849 Samuel Kier conceived the idea of bottling and selling 
the oil from his father’s wells as medicine. According to the story, his 
wife had been ill with consumption and her physician prescribed “Ameri- 


6 Carl W. Mitman, “Samuel M. Kier,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 10:372 
(New York, 1933); Pittsburgh Dispatch, August 7, 1892; Derrick’s Hand-Book, 1:947-955. 
7 James D. Henry, History and Romance of the Petroleum Industry, 142 (London, 
1914). 
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can Oil,” which seemed to help her. Kier compared it with the oil ob- 
tained from his father’s salt wells, and, inasmuch as they possessed the 
same odor, he concluded that they were identical. This experience and a 
knowledge of its long usage in western Pennsylvania led Kier to open an 
establishment in Pittsburgh where the oil was put up in half-pint bottles 
and wrapped in a descriptive circular telling of the wonderful curative 
properties of “Kier’s Petroleum, or Rock Oil.”* Through agents, who 
traveled over the country, it was offered to the public. Despite the low 
price, Kier could not dispose of the two or three barrels produced by the 
wells; so he withdrew the salesmen and sold the oil through druggists, 
With a decline in sales and a supply of oil which exceeded the demand, 
Kier concluded that something leading toward a more general utiliza- 
tion of the oil must be done. 

Having burned the crude oil at the Tarentum wells, Kier believed he 
might use the surplus if only some method could be found to eliminate 
the smoke and odor. He sent a man to England to learn the method of 
refining coal oil, but his agent returned empty-handed, for the British 
had covered up their operations so well that no idea of the process could 
be obtained.? Samples of the oil were then submitted to J. C. Booth, a 
prominent chemist in Philadelphia, who, after an analysis, recommended 
that Kier offer the oil to a New York gutta-percha firm, which was 
seeking a proper solvent for this gum. Kier followed the advice, but the 
experiments proved unsatisfactory. Upon further reflection, Booth be- 
came convinced that by distilling the oil he could obtain an excellent 
illuminant. He furnished drawings, and Kier immediately erected a re- 
finery containing a one-barrel still on Seventh Avenue above Grant 
Street in Pittsburgh. After much experimentation Kier devised a crude 
distillation process, and about 1850 he began to distill petroleum, becom- 
ing America’s pioneer oil refiner and industrialist. He named the new 
product “carbon oil,” and sold it for $1.50 a gallon. 

Without a suitable lamp in which to burn carbon oil, Kier is reported 
to have offered $1,000 for a new one that would successfully burn his 

8 J. T. Henry, The Earlier and Later History of Petroleum, with Authentic Facts in 
Regard to Its Development in Western Pennsylvania, 56-58 (Philadelphia, 1873); Der- 


rick’s Hand-Book, 1:11; Pittsburgh Dispatch, August 7, 1892. 
9 James D. Henry, Petroleum Industry, 105. 
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illuminant; but none appeared. He therefore made some slight changes 
in the existing camphine lamps, so that they would burn his product with- 
out smoking and give off a strong and brilliant light. Since it was better 
and cheaper than existing illuminants, carbon oil soon came into general 
use in many places in western Pennsylvania, and Kier had to install a 
five-barrel still in order to supply the demand. 

Afraid of explosion and fire, residents in the vicinity of the refinery 
complained to the authorities, and the city council gave Kier notice to 
move his refinery outside the city.*° Moving to Lawrenceville, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, Kier continued his improvements in the quality of the oil 
and in the adaptability of the lamps. Subsequently he perfected but did 
not patent a four-pronged burner to fit any lamp, and it produced a 
steady flame with his oil; but the disagreeable odor still remained. 

One day in 1857, A. C. Ferris, a New York business man, while visit- 
ing the drug store of Nevin, MacKeown & Company in Pittsburgh, saw 
in the basement a tin lamp burning carbon oil, which the firm of Mac- 
Keown & Finley had been distilling on a small scale from the Tarentum 
wells. Impressed by its possibilities, Ferris arranged to have MacKeown 
& Finley supply him with about 2,000 barrels of oil a year. His attention 
having been called to the fact that Kier distilled petroleum, Ferris also 
purchased and received a shipment from him in March, 1858. Upon 
testing it, Ferris wrote that “‘it is not as good and saleable a color as Mac- 
Keown and Finley’s, being a deep blue.” Furthermore, it had a very 
obnoxious odor. “In almost every instance where we have sold it,” Fer- 
ris wrote Kier, “we have had complaint of it, and a good deal of it re- 
turned upon our hands with expenses.”'' In order to improve the smell, 
Ferris advised Kier to run his hot oil into a cistern, allow it to cool, and 
expose it to the air. Ferris bought one hundred additional barrels from 
Kier during the spring, but the oil continued to be so unsatisfactory that 
no further purchases were made. 

Ferris proceeded, with considerable effort and much expense, to ex- 
periment; he devised a lamp that would satisfactorily burn carbon oil; 
he refined the oil and improved its quality; he developed the market in 


10 Pittsburgh Dispatch, August 7, 1892. 
't James D. Henry, Petroleum Industry, 105, 110. 
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New York; and soon this improved quality of illuminating oil from 
petroleum outran the sources of supply.'* ‘The price jumped from 75¢ a 
gallon to $1.50 and then to $2, a price so high that it furnished an in- 
centive to find petroleum, if possible, in greater quantities. Charles Lock- 
hart of Pittsburgh and a friend in Tarentum formed a partnership in 
1853, bought a salt well across the river from Tarentum that was pro- 
ducing petroleum, and sold the oil to Kier. Lewis Peterson, Jr., likewise 
concluded that he would improve the opportunity for getting oil. He and 
a friend decided to buy a salt well on the Humes farm not far from the 
Petersons’ property. The entire product from this well was sent to Balti- 
more for use at the carding mills. The income of Peterson and his friend 
from this well for 1858 was said to be about $10,000. All efforts to in- 
crease the supply of petroleum, however, met with indifferent success 
until Colonel Drake drilled his famous well at Titusville in August, 
1859. 

The significance of Drake’s discovery was that he had demonstrated 
in a practical way how petroleum could be secured in greater abundance, 
and his well served as a textbook for future drillers; he had tapped vast 
subterranean deposits of petroleum in the great basin of Oil Creek; and 
he was responsible for the establishment of a new industry which pro- 
vided the world with a cheap, safe, and efficient illuminant. Not only 
that, but on the eve of a mighty industrial expansion, Drake had opened 
up a source of unexcelled lubricating oil, an item of utmost importance 
to the Machine Age. Neither Drake or anyone else at the time seemed 
to understand the importance of this historic event. Even newspaper edi- 
tors failed to grasp the significance of what Drake had done. The New 
York Tribune did not mention the affair until September 13, 1859, and 
then it simply printed a short communication from a Titusville corre- 
spondent. The old Crawford Journal at Meadville, Pennsy!vania, was 
the first newspaper in the oil region to report the strike. Buried away 
among local items on the inside page, without a caption, the paper car- 
ried, on the same day as the New York Tribune, a few lines about the 
event destined to be of supreme importance to the world. It was not until 


September 30 that any Pittsburgh newspaper mentioned the strike, and 


12 Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 6, 1881; Derrick’s Hand-Book, 1:1012-1020. 
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then the Pittsburgh Gazette printed a long letter from Titusville describ- 
ing the well; about a month later the Pittsburgh Post devoted a few 
lines to the excitement created by Drake’s well. 

Within twenty-four hours after Drake struck oil, hundreds of people 
were milling around the well. An eyewitness wrote that the excitement 
in the succeeding days was fully equal to what he had seen in California 
at the time of the gold rush; everyone was wild to lease or buy land at 
any price and drill a well.*3 

In the midst of all the excitement Drake made strenuous efforts to 
market his rich supply of oil. He immediately got in touch with S. M. 
Kier and W. MacKeown and started shipping them oil in September, 
1859. A month later, Drake contracted with Kier to supply him with 
such quantities as he desired at sixty cents a gallon delivered in Pitts- 
burgh." Kier promised to sell the oil in preference to any other that 
should come onto the market, but in case any other appeared in such 
quantities as to depreciate the value of Drake’s, the price paid by Kier 
was to be reduced. Under this arrangement, Drake shipped Kier almost 
$3,500 worth of oil from September, 1859, to January 1, 1860, and 
for the same period he shipped over $5,000 worth to MacKeown, with 
whom he had made similar arrangements.’* 

In order to introduce his product and solicit other orders, Drake made 
a trip in February, 1860, to Erie, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh; 
but he found petroleum difficult to sell. While in Pittsburgh at the Scott 
House, Drake happened to meet George M. Mowbray, a chemist as- 
sociated with Schieffelin Brothers & Company of New York. The meet- 
ing was fortunate, for Drake wanted to get his product on the market 
and Mowbray knew the value of petroleum. Once these two men had 
been introduced, they started a parley that did not break up until four 
o'clock in the morning. As a result of the two men consuming almost an 
entire box of choice Havanas during their conversation, they made an 
agreement for the marketing of oil. In connection with this effort to 
create a market for oil, it is important to point out that Charles Lockhart 


13 James D. Henry, Petroleum Industry, 228. 
14 Contract between S. M. Kier and E. L. Drake, dated May 14, 1859, in Drake Mu- 
seum, Titusville, Pennsylvania. 


1$ Ledger of the Seneca Oil Company, Townsend Papers, Drake Museum. 
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of Pittsburgh, carrying samples of crude and refined oil, went abroad in 
May, 1860, and was the first to call the attention of Europeans to the 
value of petroleum.'® 

In the meantime, salt manufacturers from Tarentum and capitalists 
from Pittsburgh had arrived in the oil region, and, like hundreds of 
others, were eager to invest in land and drill wells. One of the most im- 
portant transactions in 1859 was the purchase of the Story farm, a few 
miles above Oil City, by a group of Pittsburghers; the farm, consisting 
of nearly five hundred acres, sold for $40,000. The owners, in turn, 
leased lots to different persons and soon had some producing wells. Dis- 
couraged by the low price of oil, they decided to change into a joint stock 
company and organized the Columbia Oil Company in May, 1861, with 
a capital of $200,000, divided into 10,000 shares.'? Andrew Carnegie 
was one of the heaviest stockholders, and the subsequent dividends from 
oil helped him to erect his new steel mills. Persuaded by his good friend, 
William Coleman, Carnegie accompanied him on a trip to the farm 
about 1862, and had a “most interesting excursion.” The influx of 
people was so great that it was impossible for them to obtain ordinary 
shelter; they put up in a shanty and lived comfortably. Of those who 
came into the oil region, Carnegie said: 

They were men above the average, men who had saved considerable sums 
and were able to venture something in the search of fortune. What surprised 
me was the good humor which prevailed everywhere. It was a vast picnic, full 
of amusing incidents. Everybody was in high glee; fortunes were supposedly 
within reach; everything was booming. On the tops of the derricks floated 
flags on which strange mottoes were displayed. 1 rcmember looking down to- 
ward the river and seeing two men working their treadles boring for oil upon 


the banks of the stream, and inscribed upon their flag was “Hell or China.” 
They were going down, no matter how far. 

The adaptability of the American was never better displayed than in this 
region. Order was soon evolved out of chaos, When we visited the place not 
long after we were serenaded by a brass band the players of which were made 
up of the new inhabitants along the creek. It would be safe to wager that a 
thousand Americans in a new land would organize themselves, establish schools, 
churches, newspapers, and brass bands—in short, provide themselves with all 


16 Titusville Morning Herald (Titusville, Pa.), February 20, 1871; Derrick’s Hand- 
Book, 1:991. 

17 Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, December 28, 1864; Crawford Journal (Meadville, 
Pa.), December 15, 1863; Titusville Morning Herald, August 1, 1868. 
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the appliances of civilization—and go ahead developing their country before an 
equal number of British would have discovered who among them was the high- 
est in hereditary rank and had the best claims to leadership owing to his grand- 
father. There is but one rule among Americans—the tools to those who can 
use them.”!8 


While at the farm, Coleman proposed to make a lake of oil by ex- 
cavating a pool sufficient to hold 100,000 barrels, the waste to be made 
good every day by running streams of oil into it, and to hold it for the 
not far distant day when, as Coleman and Carnegie fully expected, the 
oil supply would cease. Coleman predicted that when the supply stopped, 
oil would bring $10 a barrel and then they would have $1,000,000 in 
the lake reserve. The suggestion was promptly acted upon, and after 
losing many thousands of barrels of oil waiting for the expected day, the 
reserve was abandoned owing to the seeming inexhaustibility of Mother 
Nature’s supply of oil. 

The Columbia farm was one of the most beautiful and attractive 
places in the entire oil region. Under the direction of its superintendent, 
George Bolton, a model community, situated on a hillside, with neat 
and substantial dwellings for the workmen, had been developed. It was 
the show place of the oil region. 

The development of the petroleum industry not only provided Pitts- 
burgh capitalists with a new outlet, but, since Pittsburgh possessed 
marked advantages over other cities, it became the earliest important 
distributing and refining center. It had an abundance of labor, chemicals, 
cheap coal, large banking and credit facilities, and cheap transportation 
from the oil field by way of Oil Creek and the Allegheny River. Oil 
could be floated down stream for much less than the cost of freight by 
rail. It also had a favorable position with respect to the three great 
markets; refined oil could be shipped over the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Philadelphia for the eastern trade; it could be shipped down the Ohio 
for the western trade; and it could be shipped south by water and rail. 
For a few years, therefore, Pittsburgh reigned supreme as the center of 
the oil trade. This was a most fortunate development for the city, for at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, the gloom of uncertainty disrupted and 
paralyzed all branches of trade and industry in Pittsburgh; mechanics 


18 Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography, 137 (Boston and New York, 1920). 
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and laborers were thrown out of work; the iron and glass trade, which 
gave employment to thousands, languished; and the cotton factories, of 
vital importance to the city, stopped work.'? Business stagnation pre- 
vailed. And then along came the oil trade, which created new occupa- 
tional groups, stimulated various branches of industry, and gave employ- 
ment to all kinds of laborers. 

The facilities for shipping oil from Oil Creek prior to 1862 were 
crude and inadequate, except when the water in Oil Creek was high 
enough to permit flatboating. Highwater stages averaged less than six 
months a year, and during the rest of the time oil had to be hauled to 
different shipping points. The nearest railroad stations to Titusville and 
the oil region in 1860 were Corry, Union Mills, and Garland, about 
twenty to twenty-five miles to the north. The Philadelphia & Erie Rail- 
road, now the Pennsylvania, served all of these towns and connected 
them with the seaboard. The Atlantic & Great Western Railroad, now 
a part of the Erie system, whose tracks crossed the Philadelphia & Erie 
at Corry, also provided direct service to the eastern markets. Prior to 
1862, about 6,000 teams were regularly engaged in hauling oil to these 
shipping points.*° 

The only alternative to this expensive and slow method of transport- 
ing oil was the pond freshet, which lumbermen had used for years to 
raft logs down Oil Creek when the water was too low to permit naviga- 
tion. To create the pond freshet there were at least seventeen sawmills 
with dams on the principal branches of Oil Creek, some of which were 
as much as ten miles above Titusville.** Through a system of floodgates, 
the water could be held until a sufficient quantity had backed up; then 
it was let loose, thereby making a stage of water below sufficient to float 
logs down the creek. After the pond freshet passed, the cuts in the dams 
were closed, the water collected, and the mills resumed sawing and 
grinding until the next one. Because it was cheaper and quicker, though 
fully as hazardous as or more so than teaming, the oil men appropriated 
the idea of a pond freshet and usually carried their oil twice a week 
down the creek to Oil City. 


19 Pittsburgh Post, August 27, 1863. 

20 John J. McLaurin, Sketches in Crude-Oil, 262 (Harrisburg, 1896). 

21 Warren Mail (Warren, Pa.), January 24, 1863; Titusville Gazette and Oil Creek 
Reporter, June 26, 1862. 
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A pond freshet afforded a most unusual sight, for there were from 
150 to 200 flatboats, little and big, loaded with 10,000, 20,000, or 
30,000 barrels of oil, either barreled or in bulk, floating along endways 
and sideways on a rushing flood and wildly fighting their way down Oil 
Creek, which was only twelve rods wide and very crooked as it wormed 
its way through steep hills. It required all the skill and strength of some 
500 boatmen to avoid collisions with other boats, rocks, and other ob- 
structions. If the boats successfully passed these obstacles, they soon 
reached Oil City, where Oil Creek emptied into the Allegheny River. 
Usually the morning after a pond freshet the boatmen started to Pitts- 
burgh with the oil in the same boats, or else they transferred it to larger 
and stronger barges, which quickly came into use on the river after the 
discovery of large quantities of oil. 

As early as April, 1860, the steamer “Venango” carried the first load 
of petroleum to Pittsburgh, and within two years there were fifteen 
steamboats and towboats plying between Oil City and Pittsburgh, each 
having an average capacity of about 800 barrels.** ‘There were also about 
100 flatboats engaged in the trade. The steamboats averaged about three 
trips a week when the river was in good navigating condition and the 
towboats two. It took three to four days to make the trip. The freight 
charges from Oil City to Pittsburgh ran from 25¢ to $3 a barrel; they 
depended upon the weather, the stage of water, the demand for oil, and 
whether oil was transported by steamer or bulk boat. 

Early in the fall of 1861, Jacob Jay Vandergrift of Pittsburgh towed 
two large coal boats with 4,000 empty barrels to Oil City with his 
steamer, the “Red Fox.”*3 While delivering the barrels, Vandergrift 
bought 5,000 barrels of oil for future delivery; he returned home and 
formed a connection with Daniel Bushnell. As the two partners were 
trying to figure out a way to get the oil to Pittsburgh, the first boat to 
carry oil in bulk arrived from Oil City on October 30, 1861. Invented 
and patented by Richard Glyde of Pittsburgh, the flatboat carried over 
160 barrels in bulk.*4 Oil had been pumped directly from the wells into 

22 Crateoford Journal, April 29, 1862; Warren Mail, April 19, 1862; Venango Spectator 


(Franklin, Pa.), April 11, 1860; Pittsburgh Gazette and Commercial Journal, April 16, 
1862. 


23 James D. Henry, Petroleum Industry, 259-260. 
24 Pittsburgh Post, October 31, 1861. According to a notice in the Pittsburgh Gazette 
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the boat and thus the use of barrels had been eliminated; this innovation 
was destined to save well owners and dealers thousands of dollars. After 
inspecting this boat at Allegheny City, Vandergrift and Bushnell be- 
lieved that this would be a cheap and feasible means for transporting oil; 
so they contracted with a boat builder to build twelve boats, eighty feet 
long, fourteen feet wide, and three feet deep, each with a capacity of 
400 barrels. Upon their completion in the spring of 1862, Vandergrift 
and his partner inaugurated a highly profitable bulk-boat business. 

Within a short time, Captain Vandergrift began buying interests in 
oil wells up Oil Creek. Since Mr. Bushnell preferred the less hazardous 
business of transportation, the two dissolved the partnership, and Vander- 
grift took up his residence at Oil City. Associated with W. H. Ewing 
of Pittsburgh, Vandergrift formed one or two companies for producing 
oil, and had moderate success. His interest now turned, however, to rail- 
roads and pipe lines.** As a partner of George V. Forman, Vandergrift 
equipped and began operating a line of tank cars, “The Star Line,” 
carrying oil from Pithole to Oil City. In order to secure business for the 
Oil City & Pithole Railroad, in which Vandergrift was a heavy stock- 
holder, the two partners laid a pipe line from West Pithole to Pithole— 
four miles. This line, named “The Star Pipe Line,” was the beginning 
of the great system which now operates under the name, National Tran- 
sit Company. 

The importance of the oil trade to Pittsburgh was early realized by 
some, for on August 23, 1860, the editor of the Pittsburgh Gazette 
wrote, “If the flow of oil continues in the wells that are now producing, 
Pittsburgh ought shortly to become one of the most important oil marts 
of the world—a thing that could hardly have been conjectured a short 
time ago.” In the fall of 1860 and the spring of 1861, from 700 to 
1,300 barrels of crude oil arrived daily at the Allegheny wharf. By the 
end of 1861, the oil trade began to assume boom proportions; thousands 
of barrels of oil could be seen upon the Allegheny wharf; the wharf was 
completely lined with bulk boats and flatboats; and an unbroken line of 





and Commercial Journal, February 14, 1862, Glyde expected all persons shipping in bulk 
to pay him a percentage because he had patented this method of carrying oil. 
25 Derrick’s Hand-Book, 1:646. 
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barrels extended from Pitt Street to about midway between the old 
aqueduct and Mechanic’s Street bridge. During 1862, 219, 718 barrels 
of oil were brought to the wharf, 344,540 barrels in 1864, and 411,570 
barrels in 1865, or about one half of all the crude oil from the Venango 
oil region. It was estimated in 1865 that the annual value of the oil 
brought to Pittsburgh amounted to $4,000,000. “Pittsburgh,” accord- 
ing to one observer in 1865, “which used to be the Iron City, thinks 
now of little else than petroleum. Barrels of it swarm everywhere. ... 
She has become one of the great distributing depots for the trade.””*® 
With the growth of the petroleum trade, buyers and sellers of oil be- 
came interested in establishing an exchange where producers, refiners, 
and dealers could meet, exchange news, hear reports of stock, of ar- 
rivals here and in the east, of shipments to Europe, of prices at Titus- 
ville and Oil City, and of the true condition of the supply and demand. 
The fluctuations in the market price during 1862 had such a ruinous 
effect upon the oil trade that in January, 1863, a group of oil men met 
at the office of Henry Harley for the purpose of organizing such an as- 
sociation. Josiah King was elected president, Captain W. H. Byram, 
vice president, and Robert Schmertz, treasurer. At a subsequent meeting 
on February 2, a constitution and by-laws were adopted; the organiza- 
tion accepted the offer of the Pittsburgh Board of Trade to meet in 
its rooms free of rent until July 1; and thus the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange 
came into existence. So far as the writer is able to determine, this was 
the first oil exchange in the world. Every day from eleven to one those 
engaged in the trade congregated at the Board of Trade where they 
bought and sold oil. “This institution,” 
Pittsburgh Post, was destined “at no very distant date to become one of 


according to the editor of the 


the most prominent features of our city.”?7 
While the city enjoyed the profits from an immense trade in petro- 
leum, it could not and did not escape the dangers involved in handling 
such an inflammable commodity. On July 30, 1861, Pittsburgh experi- 
enced its first fire due to petroleum; it was the most destructive con- 
26 Pittsburgh Post, December 18, 1861, February 18, 1863; Ordinances of the Select and 
Common Councils of the City of Pittsburgh, 1864, 47, 1865, 36; Pittsburgh Evening 


Chronicle, January 13, 1865, March 1, 1866. 
27 Pittsburgh Post, January 15, 21, 31, February 3, 6, 9, May 12, 1863. 
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flagration the city had seen in years.*® Late in the afternoon four men, 
employed by the Cornplanter Oil Company, were assisting the city 
gauger in measuring some 2,500 barrels of oil in the basement of the 
Duquesne freight house on Liberty Street. Someone lit a gas burner and 
carelessly threw down the match, which ignited the gas and the fire was 
quickly communicated to the petroleum. Within five minutes the flames 
burst forth furiously, spread to every part of the immense building, and 
within a half-hour the entire depot, all of the oil and barrels, $10,000 
worth of sugar, coffee, and dry goods, and ten freight cars had been 
consumed. The fire spread to small tenements on Exchange Alley and 
thence to dwellings on Penn Street. The aggregate loss amounted to 
$160,000. 

The fire caused more anxiety in the community than anything ever 
had, for thousands of barrels of oil were stored in the city in houses, 
sheds, open lots, and cellars. Several hundred citizens, therefore, signed 
a petition asking the city council to take action to protect life and prop- 
erty. No ordinance was passed, however, until February, 1862, when 
the city made it unlawful to bring into Pittsburgh “Petroleum, Carbon 
Oil, Coal Oil in bulk, or other wise than in barrels” or similar vessels.*® 
Moreover, the city prohibited the landing of any crude petroleum or 
carbon oil on the Monongahela wharf between Ferry Street and the 
Monongahela bridge. Agitation for legislation against storing oil within 
the city continued, so that in February, 1863, a special committee of the 
city council met with a committee of oil men to consider the problem. 
The oil men made an elaborate report upon the extent of the oil business 
in the city, admitted the necessity of some regulation regarding the stor- 
age of oil, and suggested that the ground on the Allegheny wharf be- 
tween the St. Clair Street bridge and the Point be reserved for the use of 
the oil trade. On the other hand, the special committee believed that the 
trade should be removed from the city and suggested a depot beyond the 
limits of the Ninth Ward, but the oil men objected to the additional ex- 
pense involved in handling and hauling oil. Afraid that such legislation 
would reduce, if not drive away, the oil trade, the council failed to take 
any action. 


28 Pittsburgh Post, July 31, 1861. 
29 Pittsburgh, Ordinances, 1862, 20. 
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Wituin a month or six weeks, the whole controversy was revived by 
a second fire, which broke out among some barrels of crude oil lying at 
the Allegheny wharf near the end of Marbury Street.?° It spread rapidly 
because the burning oil flowed down the river setting fire to bulk boats 
full of oil on both sides of the river from Marbury Street to the Point. 
Frantically, firemen and citizens began rolling barrels on the wharf 
into the river in order to save the buildings along the water front, but 
some person who had an interest in the oil pulled a gun and threatened 
to shoot the next person who moved a barrel. The fire spread to some 
tenements on Croghan Street and over twenty-two families lost every- 
thing. 

The morning after the fire, citizens at the Point, in a state of feverish 
excitement, not only declared that they would not allow any more oil 
to be landed there, but actually cut loose from the wharf a pair of bulk 
boats which had come down subsequent to the fire. That night the city 
council met and the general sentiment was that something must be done 
or else the lower portion of the city would some day be completely des- 
troyed by fire. The council, therefore, passed a resolution requiring the 
mayor and wharfmaster to enforce, strictly and promptly, the ordinance 
prohibiting the landing of oil in bulk within the city limits. Furthermore, 
the council directed the city solicitor to prepare an ordinance against the 
landing and storing of crude oil within the city, but no ordinance to this 
effect was passed. 

The possible danger from fires starting in refineries had been greatly 


« 


reduced, for in March, 1861, the city prohibited the “manufacturing, 
refining, clarifying, or deodorizing of coal oil, carbon or rock oil” within 
its limits.3' Therefore, the refineries were forced to locate in the suburbs. 
The refining of crude oil was necessary before it could be extensively 
utilized. The chief difficulty everywhere in trying to sell petroleum had 
been its disagreeable odor, the impurities in the oil, and its dark, muddy 
color; it needed to be deodorized, decolored and purified, but in 1859 
there were no petroleum refineries, except the small ones of Kier, Mac- 
Keown, and Ferris. Soon after the completion of the Drake well, how- 
ever, refineries sprang up like mushrooms all along Oil Creek, the Alle- 


3° Pittsburgh Post, February 24, 27, April 14, 15, 1863. 
3! Pittsburgh, Ordinances, 1861, 12. 
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gheny River, at Union Mills, Corry, Erie, and Titusville. In 1859, there 
was only one refinery in Pittsburgh, and it was capable of refining only 
fifty barrels a week. 

At the end of 1861, Pittsburgh had about thirty-five refineries in op- 
eration. “This trade,” the Pittsburgh Post noted on December 18, 1861, 
“will ere long be a leading feature in our city and we should take every 
means to promote and encourage it.” The largest dealer in refined oil 
at the time was S. M. Kier, and the quality of his carbon oil had steadily 
improved. According to the Pittsburgh Post, “The specimen of Premium 
No. 1 Carbon Oil we saw is beautiful; equal to anything we have ever 
seen, and far superior to most. Was almost as limpid as water, and has 
been deprived of the disagreeable odor usually distinguishable in carbon 
oil. It is exactly what it purports, a No. 1 article, and must find a ready 
sale,””3* 

The refining business continued to grow and by the summer of 1862, 
it was challenging the supremacy of Pittsburgh’s iron and glass business. 
At the time, the best refinery in Pittsburgh, and perhaps in the United 
States, was the Brilliant Oil Works of Lockhart and Frew on the Alle- 
gheny River at the mouth of Negley’s Run. Tanks, warehouses, dwel- 
lings, and refinery covered from four to five acres. Built of stone, with 
an iron roof, the refinery had every modern improvement and its refining 
capacity was 1,200 barrels a week. Other refineries lined the bank of the 
Allegheny from the ninth ward to Sharpsburg and for miles above. In 
1865, Pittsburgh had a larger number of refineries than any other city, 
and some of the plants were the largest in the world. There were 58 
refineries valued at $2,533,000; they refined annually 716,500 barrels 
of oil, employed 700 workmen, and had a pay roll that amounted to at 
least $500,000 a year.?3 It was estimated that the entire petroleum trade, 
refined and crude, was now worth about $12,000,000 a year to Pitts- 
burgh. 

As the oil business developed in Pittsburgh, it provided a stimulus to 
all other branches of industry; coopers worked to capacity; the rolling 

32 Pittsburgh Post, January 30, 1861. 


33 Pittsburgh Gazette and Commercial Journal, July 29, 1862; Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, February 6, April 10, 1865. 
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mills found a market for an immense amount of hoop iron; tinners made 
five- and ten-gallon cans for export; chemical laboratories ran to capacity 
in producing acid and alkali; machinists had more orders for steam en- 
gines and boilers than they could handle; coal dealers prospered because 
refiners were using huge quantities of coal; hotel keepers had a “full 
house” every night; the value of every kind of property increased; and 
many new and valuable buildings were erected. The glass manufactur- 
ers benefitted largely from the trade in manufacturing lamps, globes, and 
chimneys; some plants were turning out four to five thousand lamps a 
week. In fact, the entire city, directly and indirectly, was engaged in the 


oil business. 


The oil business also proved to be a source of considerable revenue 
for the city of Pittsburgh, for in October, 1861, the city levied a 
charge of one cent a barrel on all petroleum, carbon oil, or coal oil 
landed or placed on the Allegheny wharf, if it remained on the wharf 
longer than twenty-four hours and less than forty-eight; a half-cent 
a barrel was charged for each additional day thereafter. The rate 
was changed in February, 1862, to one cent a barrel for the first 
forty-eight hours and two cents for every twenty-four hours there- 
after. In January, 1864, the city raised these rates one hundred per 
cent. Finally, the rate was completely revised in the summer of 
1865 so that it was two cents a barrel for the first three days, five 
cents for the fourth twenty-four hours, and ten for the fifth twenty- 
four. The ordinance also prohibited the keeping of barrels on the 
wharf longer than five days from the time of landing. As a result 
of this legislation, the city revenue from the Allegheny wharf 
jumped from $2,701.15 in 1860 to $18,602.74 in 1865. The 
growth of the oil business had been so great that the revenue derived 
from the Allegheny wharf in 1865 was only slightly below that of 
the Monongahela wharf, which had long been a source of revenue 
to the city. In addition to the funds secured from the Allegheny 
wharf Pittsburgh derived an income from every barrel of oil meas- 
ured in the city by the city gauger; this revenue jumped from $2,- 
249.24 in 1860 to $12,137.59 in 1865. In other words, the city of 
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Pittsburgh derived a total revenue of $30,840.33 from the oil busi- 
ness in 1865, or one-twentieth of all the city’s revenue.}4 

This story of the rise of the petroleum industry in Pittsburgh ends 
with the wild and unprecedented era of speculation in oil lands and oil 
stocks that began in 1864 and affected the entire nation. The 
greater demands for petroleum, the magical flowing wells along 
Oil Creek, and the increasing confidence in the petroleum industry 
as a permanent thing materially aided in developing the boom, but a 
number of events occurring in 1864 speeded the movement toward 
a climax. One of the most important factors was the marked im- 
provement in the price of oil. From $3 to $4 a barrel at the wells in Jan- 
uary, 1864, the price steadily rose to $13.75 in July, the highest 
since 1860. This encouraged the drilling of new wells in old terri- 
tory and “wildcatting” in the new. Secondly, the extraordinary car- 
eer of John W. Steele, more familiarly known as “Coal Oil 
Johnny,” called attention to the easy money-making possibilities in 
the oil region. Thirdly, the opening up of new territory further in- 
tensified the excitement. Little or no effort had been made prior to 
1864 to drill anywhere except along Oil Creek. With so many pro- 
ducing wells on the creek and the supply exceeding the demand, op- 
erators had not found it necessary to seek any other locality. Furth- 
ermore, the early oil men had limited means and were reluctant to 
invest in lands other than those that had been tested and promised a 
return. But the striking of oil on Cherry Run, a small stream flow- 
ing into Oil Creek just above Oil City, in the summer of 1864 pre- 
cipitated a mad scramble for land there. Lastly, the publicity relating 
to the huge profits derived by a few of the more successful oil com- 
panies acted as a powerful stimulant to the speculative movement. 

For example, the earnings of the Columbia Oil Company excited not 
only Pittsburghers but people everywhere; it was one of the most 
profitable of the early oil companies. During the last six months of 
1863, the Columbia Oil Company paid its stockholders over $300,- 
000 in a dividend amounting to more than $26 a share. On account 


34 Pittsburgh, Ordinances, 1861, 18-19; 1862, 20; 1864, 44; 1865, 23. These volumes 
include the annual reports of the wharfmaster and of the city gauger. 
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of the extraordinary dividend, the stock of the company rapidly ap- 
preciated, and it was soon worth considerably more than par value 
on the market. To correct this situation, the capital stock was in- 
creased from $200,000 at $20 a share to $2,500,000 at $50 a share. 
In April, 1864, the company declared a dividend of $80,000, in 
May, $100,000, in June, $100,000. From its earnings for July, 
1864, the company divided $100,000 among the stockholders and 
had 10,000 barrels of oil on hand, worth over $100,000; so it had 
made over $200,000 in one month!?5 “We have just read the Third 


> 


Annual Report of this pioneer and colossal corporation,” said the editor 
of the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle on January 30, 1865, “with the 
same feeling of interest and confidence that we ordinarily have in perus- 
ing State or National official documents . . . . The Report reads like a 
tale of enchantment. The company is the Aaron’s rod which swallows 
all other rods, and those bewildered petroleumites who are inclined to 
doubt, wonder, or despond, have only to read over the Columbia’s fig- 
ures, take heart, and bore on.” 

Oil fever broke out in Pittsburgh during the summer of 1864; an 
extraordinary number of oil companies were organized and the demand 
for oil stock was great. “Indeed such is the rage for stocks of this char- 


> 


acter now here,” wrote the editor of the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle 
on August 26, 1864, “that sales are common in companies where the 
stock certificates have not yet been issued or the transfer books opened, 
and instances are not uncommon where stock has been sold at an ad- 
vance of two hundred per cent before the company was organized.” 
Stocks of such companies as the Lucesco, North American, Dazell, 
Allegheny & Pittsburgh, Iron City, Horse Neck, Stella, Federal, 
Whitley Creek, Acme, Fayette, and Story were in greatest demand. The 
Cherry Run and Pittsburgh Petroleum Company was so highly thought 
of that within three hours from the time the stock subscription books 
were opened on November 29 the entire amount of capital, $200,000, 
had been subscribed and scores of people who wanted stock were disap- 
pointed. The McClintock Farm & Oil City Company opened its books 


38 Crawford Journal, December 15, 1863; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, December 28, 
1864; Oil City Register, August 18, 1864. 
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at 10 A.M. on December 8, 1864, and by 1 P.m. $85,000 had been 
subscribed. “It is going off like hot cakes,” exclaimed the editor of the 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, “and it is not improbable that the books 
will close tonight.” By the end of 1864, it was estimated that in the 
large cities of the United States over $326,000,000 had been invested in 
oil stocks; Philadelphia was first with $163,175,000, New York second 
with $134,045,000, and Pittsburgh third with $15,740,000.3° 

As a result of the speculative craze in Pittsburgh, T. A. McClelland, 
an auctioneer, fitted up rooms in the Masonic Hall where buyers and 
sellers could congregate and each night he sold stocks at auction. There 
was always a large crowd present. Later, McClelland moved to Wilkins 
Hall and established the “People’s Stock Exchange.”3? Within a short 
time two other auction rooms were opened: Alex Mclllwaine’s, at 54 
Fifth Street, and Charles A. Anderson’s, at Central Hall, Dispatch 
Building. “These stock sales,” according to the Pittsburgh Evening 
Chronicle, “are becoming an institution here, and the uninitiated would 
be surprised at the interest evinced in them.” 

The owner of the most important auction room and probably the 
“father of the modern oil stock exchange” was George A. Thurston. 
His exchange on Fourth Street was formally opened on November 11, 
1864, and every night, though he charged twenty-five cents admission, 
the place was packed with excited buyers, sellers, and spectators; hun- 
dreds were turned away. The usual procedure was as follows: at eight 
o’clock Mr. Thurston would ascend the platform and take up a list of 
stocks for sale; he began at the top of the list and called out the name of 
a particular stock, repeating it twice, and then asked, “‘Are there any sell- 
ers?”? Those in attendance having stock called out the quantity they de- 
sired to sell and the price wanted. Thus one man would cry out, “I will 
sell five hundred shares at $25.” If the price was too high for buyers, 
there would be a pause, then someone would cry, “I will take 1,000 
shares at $24.25.” Another offered to take 500 at $24.25, and so on. 
Sometimes, however, the offer to sell would be immediately accepted. 


36 Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, November 29, December 8, 1864, January 16, 1865. 
37 The rules according to which the People’s Exchange was governed may be found in 
the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, March 2, 1865. 


38 Pitishurgh Evening Chronicle, November 11, 12, 26, 30, 1864. 
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Thurston would then call for the names of the parties, which were given 
aloud, and were entered on the books ‘hus everyone present knew pre- 
cisely what each particular stock brought and sales were bona fide affairs. 
Occasionally a little incident would transpire to show that the sales were 
not altogether free from the influence of the “Bulls” and the “Bears.” 
When parties wanted to run down a particular stock, they replied to the 
offers to sell by tendering ridiculously low prices, or by offering the stock 
themselves at a figure so far below what it ought to bring that nervous 
holders became frightened and they were glad to sell at any price. 

The sales at Thurston’s exchange on November 26, 1864, amounted 
to 23,657 shares. The stock greatest in demand was the Ritchie Oil 
Company, and although, the company had been organized only a few 
days before, its stock sold “like hot cakes.” The public believed that it 
would pay seven percent a month, and some said ten. Sixteen thousand 
shares changed hands in one night and the buyers would have been will- 
ing to take more if more had been available. Stocks of Tarr, Story, and 
Cherry Run were also eagerly sought. 

With the striking of the United States well on Pithole Creek in Jan- 
uary, 1865, speculation increased tremendously everywhere, in the oil 
region and in the eastern financial centers. Attendance at the stock ex- 
changes in Pittsburgh increased and bidding became more spirited than 
ever. Sales at the People’s Exchange reached 18,coo to 20,000 shares 
an evening. Altogether seventy oil companies had been organized in 
Pittsburgh by March 1, 1865.39 To keep its readers fully informed 
about the latest developments, the Pittsburgh Post began running a spe- 
cial column in 1863 entitled “The Pittsburgh Oil Trade,” and in 1865, 
the Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle did likewise, entitling its column, 
“The Oil Interest.” Moreover, The Oil News and Mining Journal, a 
weekly published in Pittsburgh and devoted to the petroleum industry, 
made its appearance in 1865. 

Even before the speculative boom had reached its peak late in 1865, 
many unseen forces, domestic and foreign, conspired to produce a severe 
depression throughout the oil region.4° As a result, hundreds of small 
wells were quickly abandoned in 1866, and the daily production fell off 


39 Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, March 1, 1865. 
49 Paul H. Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry, chap. 12 (New York, 1938). 
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by half. The whole region was covered with abandoned derricks, and 
scores of small refineries began shutting down. A stagnation in business 
set in from which the oil field did not recover until after 1870. 

Since it was completely dependent upon the Venango region, the pe- 
troleum business in Pittsburgh quickly declined. The sale of oil stock 
stopped; the stock exchanges either closed or opened only one or two 
nights a week. “If there was ever a time since the discovery of petrol- 
eum that oil stocks were flat,” declared the Pittsburgh Evening Chron- 
icle on April 10, 1865, “that time is just now.” The amount of oil 
brought to the Allegheny wharf dropped from 411,570 barrels in 1865 
to 753 in 1868. The revenue derived from using the Allegheny wharf 
fell from $18,602.74 in 1865 to $2,631.65 in 1869; and that derived 
from the city gauger fell from $12,137.59 in 1865 to $1,715.61 in 
1868. 

The oil region ultimately recovered from the depression, but Pitts- 
burgh lost its supremacy as a refining center in 1866 to the neighboring 
city of Cleveland. The chief reason for Pittsburgh’s loss of leadership in 
refining lay in the unfair discrimination by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
against the city.4* Started as a line from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, the 
Pennsylvania was not connected with Philadelphia until 1858, when the 
first through train ran between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Even 
though it now had a direct rail connection with the seaboard, its lack 
of sufficient rolling stock to handle the freight caused long delays in ship- 
ments. As early as 1862 there was considerable agitation to revive the 
old canal in order to send oil to Philadelphia, but nothing came of it.” 

In the succeeding year, a committee from the Pittsburgh Oil Ex- 
change conferred with Pennsylvania Railroad officials to see if the latter 
could not offer better facilities for transporting oil. A public meeting of 
merchants and oil men was also held to hear Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
president of the Pittsburgh & Connellsville Railroad, and at the close of 
the meeting they adopted two resolutions; one urging Congressional aid 

41 An excellent discussion of this question is to be found in Allan Nevins’? John D. 
Rockefeller, 1:213-215, 282-287 (New York, 1940), and another in Rolland H. Maybee’s 
Railroad Competition and the Oil Trade, 1855-1873, 232-238 (Mount Pleasant, Mich., 


1940). 
42 Pittsburgh Gazette and Commercial Journal, March 21, 1862. 
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to complete the Pittsburgh & Connellsville, and another pointing out 
that facilities of the Pennsylvania were utterly inadequate to carry the 
freight.*3 

Two years later, the Oil Exchange was still working on the problem. 
The Pennsylvania’s indifference to Pittsburgh’s oil business was primar- 
ily due to the fact that it wanted to haul the bulk of crude oil, not a short 
distance to Pittsburgh, but the long distance to Philadelphia and New 
York. It was not the branch line running north from Pittsburgh into the 
oil regions that interested Tom Scott, who was in charge of the Penn- 
sylvania’s traffic department. He did not care whether they carried any 
oil from the oil region to Pittsburgh. Instead, he was interested in the 
Philadelphia & Erie, a branch line of the Pennsylvania, which ran north- 
west from Philadelphia toward Erie. This railroad tapped the oil region 
at Corry, and there was stiff competition with the Erie and the At- 
lantic & Great Western to carry the oil to the seaboard. In order to com- 
pete, the Philadelphia & Erie was carrying refined oil from the oil region 
to Philadelphia as cheaply as from Pittsburgh, yet Pittsburgh was one 
hundred and fourteen miles nearer. In the second place, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s indifference was due to the fact that it had acquired the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago in 1869, giving the line a through 
route from Philadelphia to Chicago. This connection with the West pro- 
vided the main line through Pittsburgh with all the freight it could 
carry, without adding oil shipments. Moreover, officers of the road will- 
ingly made low rates from Chicago in order to compete with other 
roads for the rich grain trade of the Mississippi Valley. On the other 
hand, Pittsburgh had to ship east over the Pennsylvania; it had no other 
outlet, and it had to pay the regular rates. 

In August, 1867, refined oil shipments from Pittsburgh reached 80,- 
000 barrels; this was the greatest shipment in Pittsburgh’s history, no 
more than 50,000 barrels having been shipped in any other month. At 
that time, the Pennsylvania lowered its rate to about the same figure as 
the other roads. Immediately the other railroads lowered their rates, but 
the Pennsylvania’s remained the same, and most of the refiners in Pitts- 
burgh had to close. At the same time, the Erie and the New York Cen- 


43 Pittsburgh Post, February 21, 1863. 
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tral-Lake Shore System did their utmost to develop the oil business in 
Cleveland. Under the circumstances, John D. Rockefeller and other 
Cleveland refiners profited enormously from this situation, and Cleve- 
land, with plenty of labor, capital, cheap coal, two railroads to the sea- 
board, low uniform freight rates, and direct connections with the oil re- 
gion, swiftly and surely forged ahead to become the greatest oil-refining 
center in the country. 





























NOTES ON PITTSBURGH TRANSPORTATION 
PRIOR TO 18g0' 


HENRY OLIVER EVANS 


RANSPORTATION, widespread, codrdinated, efficient, cheap, is one 
= of the foundations of modern life. This is particularly true of our 
country, with its long distances, and our transportation system is one of 
the strongest reasons for our preéminence. Peoples under the Nazi 
whip bid fair to starve or be underfed, very largely because of transpor- 
tation defects. The lands under Nazi rule have only 140,000 miles of 
railroad as against our 240,000 miles. The total of the railroad mileage 
of three of our states is almost as great as that of either Germany or 
France. 

But good transportation facilities have always underlain strong coun- 
tries. A plausible case can be made for the thesis that the Roman paved 
road was the skeleton on which the Roman Empire attained its greatest 
strength; quite as great a factor, at least, as the Roman legions and Ro- 
man aptitude for conquest and administration. America was discovered 
because of the search for better, shorter transportation to China. Marco 
Polo’s accounts of Far Eastern wealth and civilization had inflamed the 
desires of the Venetian merchant princes but the disintegration of the By- 
zantine Empire and the rise of the Turks closed the land routes to the 
China Sea. A shorter sea route was indicated, and so when Columbus 
sailed from Palos he bore a letter from their Christian Majesties, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, to the Khan of Cathay. 

Cabot sailed “to find the lands whence caravans of Oriental goods 
came to Alexandria.” John Smith followed the Chickahominy on the 
same quest and when Hendrik Hudson ascended the Hudson River and 
landed at Albany he was seeking a northwest passage to China. La Salle 
sold his land grant near Montreal to find the water route to the Pa- 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on February 25, 
1941. Mr. Evans is a vice president of the society and the author of a forthcoming biog- 
raphy of Henry W. Oliver.—Ed. 
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cific and the last town he left was named “Lachine” because of his 
search for China. 

The story of the roads taken by the pioneers to Pittsburgh, the 
Gateway to the West and the Workshop of the World, and of their 
reasons, economic, social, religious and political, for migrating, is a 
fascinating one that may only be suggested in this short space. From the 
North of Ireland, from England, Wales, and Scotland, from Germany 
and France, they crossed the Atlantic in sailing vessels not much better 
than Columbus’ caravels, pushed through the dim, dense forests of 
Penn’s Woods, at first by Indian wilderness trails and then by the crude 
Forbes and Braddock military routes, on foot and by pack trains. 

In the meantime, the first Yankee trading ships, such as the “Grand 
Turk,” peddled New England native products, such as candles, smoked 
salmon, butter, women’s shoes, handkerchiefs, tobacco, bar iron, New 
England rum and ginseng, by the Mediterranean and Cape of Good 
Hope routes. Yankee daring and enterprise evolved the “Flying Cloud” 
and other famous Clippers, and red carnelian necklaces, camel’s-hair 
shawls, preserved ginger, Canton cr€pes and silks, willow-ware China, 
lichee nuts, camphor, oils, pepper, tea, coffee, Manila sugar, and other 
Oriental products yielded the wealth which blossomed in the stately 
homes of the merchant princes of Salem, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Providence. 

Many different motives can be given for the trek West, such as 
“land hunger,” the restlessness of pioneers, rigid “landlordism” in New 
England, and the rise of vast landed estates in New York and along the 
south Atlantic seacoast. But whichever one selects as the most potent, the 
search for a road to China is an important cause. Thomas Jefferson 
forced an appropriation of $2,500 down the throats of protesting Con- 
gressmen in order to finance the Lewis and Clark explorations of the 
Oregon trail. John Jacob Astor and Senator Thomas H. Benton, “Old 
Bullion,” helped, until the gold rush to California and Abraham Lin- 
coln’s approval of transcontinental railroads ended the search, so far as 
land routes were concerned. 

After the French and Indian War, the settlement of the title to west- 
ern Pennsylvania, and the Revolution, strings of Conestoga wagons 
made Pittsburgh the Gateway to the West and the funnel through 
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which poured one of the greatest migrations in world history—35,000- 
000 in the century. 

With the beginning of the century widespread turnpike building be- 
gan. Since corporations were then created only by special Acts of As- 
sembly the early compilations have more acts incorporating turnpikes than 
on any other single subject. Pittsburgh hotels, lodging houses, taverns, 
and stable yards were crowded and the Monongahela Wharf was often 
a solid line of boats of all sizes and descriptions. The red-shirted keel- 
boat men brightened the scenery and raised the community blood pres- 
sure. 

But the building of the Erie Canal changed the picture. Started in 
1817 and finished in 1825, it was sensationally successful from both fi- 
nancial and economic standpoints. ‘Ten years of tolls paid its costs, $7,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000. It reduced the time two-thirds, and costs from 
$100 to $10 a ton. It made New York City, Chicago, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, and Detroit, to the detriment of Pittsburgh. 

Naturally this success led to a fury of canal building. Financed mainly 
by state bonds, this excess building led to a mountain of state debt, an in- 
crease from nothing in 1820 to $280,000,000 by 1842. Nine states 
stopped paying interest, six defaulted, and three repudiated. Sold abroad, 
defaults on these bonds stopped foreign investment for a whole genera- 
tion. Internal changes were great. New England shifted from the rais- 
ing of cereals to dairying and market gardening. Philadelphia yielded 
first place to New York City, and Boston and Baltimore were violently 
disturbed. 

Pennsylvania’s answer to New York’s Erie Canal was the “Penn- 
sylvania Public Works” system, chartered in 1826, on which the first 
freight from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh reached Pittsburgh in 1834. 
The system consisted of the Philadelphia & Columbia Railroad, 81 
miles; the division from Columbia to the Juniata Canal, 47 miles; the 
Juniata Canal to Hollidaysburg, 132 miles; the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad, consisting of ten inclined planes, from Hollidaysburg to Johns- 
town, 36.44 miles; and the canal along the Conemaugh, Kiskiminetas, 
and Allegheny rivers from Johnstown to Pittsburgh, 104 miles. There 
were 40 aqueducts, 111 locks, and 2 tunnels in all. In 1840, there were 
1,000 miles of canals in Pennsylvania and at its peak in 1851, the an- 
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nual canal traffic in and out of Pittsburgh was about 130,000 tons. But 
the building of the Pennsylvania Railroad caused a rapid decline in canal 
traffic so that in 1864, the canal was abandoned in Pittsburgh. 

The coming of the canal was a great stimulus to Pittsburgh. At that 
time the city was largely a fabricator of iron into finished products; its 
supply of iron came chiefly from the charcoal iron furnaces of the Jun- 
iata, Allegheny, and Monongahela valleys. The iron was floated down 
the rivers after freshets and so was uncertain in delivery. The travel to 
the Ohio River and southern points which had been diverted to the Erie 
Canal returned to Pittsburgh, with its great fleet of river boats. 

Keelboat transportation, begun regularly in 1794, carried the tides of 
migration through Pittsburgh to the West, one of the greatest mass mi- 
grations in history. Then, in 1802, schooners, brigs, and ships took up 
the task, giving rise to the story told by Henry Clay in the Senate of the 
Pittsburgh vessel refused admittance to the port of Leghorn because, as 
the port authorities told its captain, “there is no such place as Pittsburgh 
on the maps of the world.” Finally, from 1811 on, the steamboats came 
into their day, only to be superseded by the railroads after 1852. 

Prior to the slackwatering of the Monongahela River by the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company, coal had been floated down the river in 
flat-bottomed boats of 15,000 bushels capacity in a total amount not in 
excess of 3,000,000 bushels, but after the partial completion of dams in 
1842 the tonnage increased. Daniel Bushnell’s first towboat, the “Walter 
Forward,” with its successful voyage to Cincinnati in 1845, led a rise in 
shipment to 30,000,000 bushels in 1855, two-thirds of which went 
down the river to points as far as New Orleans. But the red-jacketed 
raftsmen were still common enough to attract newspaper comment: 
“Descending for hundreds of miles, floating with the current during the 
day, and at night drawing up on the bank, when the song, the tale and 
the dance (for there is always a fiddler to each raft) help to while away 
the hours .... it is a wild, free, life this life on western waters.”* 

The manning of canal and river boats, the handling of goods by the 
canal, and transshipment from canal to river gave employment to many 
and laid the foundations of many successful careers. Many forwarders 
of freight sprang up to handle the business of transport and transfer 


2 Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), April 11, 1846. 
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from rail to canal boat and river. The railroads charged so much per car 
for such and such a distance. The railroad depots were designedly 
separated in distance from each other so that it was necessary to unload, 
transfer by wagon, and reload many times in a long shipment. Notable 
among these forwarders was John McFaden and Company; it control- 
led the Reliance Portable Boat Line, which transported goods from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in three or four days less time than any other. 
In the Reliance office William Thaw and Felix Brunot acquired their 
early experience. 

William Thaw, engaging at the age of thirty-two in the partnership 
of Thaw and Clarke, established the Pennsylvania and Ohio Line, 
which owned its own canal and river boats, one hundred or more, man- 
ned by its own men and running on its own schedule. With the growth 
in success of the railroads, ‘Thaw saw the handwriting on the wall, sold 
his boats, established a railroad forwarding line called the Star Union 
Line. As the railroads were poor he bought his own cars, one hundred 
at first, and by special arrangement with the railroads he offered a “fast 
freight” service at an increased tariff. Later on he became an official of 
the Pennsylvania Lines West, selling his Star Union Line to the rail- 
road. 

In the seventies, Thaw bought a large acreage of coking coal land in 
the Connellsville “Old Basin” region, and by his will, a model one writ- 
ten by the late William Scott, Esq., he created a system of zones for 
leasing his land, with the result that some of this coal is still being 
mined, almost sixty years after his death. His business success, originat- 
ing in the old canal days, permitted his great generosity to extend into 
many fields and forms of philanthropic and civic gifts. B. F. Jones, like- 
wise, started in canal transportation before engaging in the iron business, 
as did Henry W. Oliver. 

Oliver was one of the many Scotch-Irish who have done so much to 
make Pittsburgh what it is. Arriving by the canal in 1842, when he was 
two and one-half years old, his family had settled in Allegheny, just one 
square away from the canal basin near the Allegheny River. Growing 
up alongside this basin, Oliver saw the canal traffic rise to its height in 
1851, and then, in 1853, at thirteen years of age, he started to work as 
a telegraph messenger along with Andrew Carnegie, Robert Pitcairn, 
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David McCargo, and others. Two years in the telegraph office brought 
him thorough acquaintance with the new Pennsylvania Railroad because 
the railroad did not have its own telegraph line in the beginning and the 
telegraph company handled all the railroad business. 

From the age of fifteen until he was nineteen, under Thaw and 
Clarke, Oliver saw the decline of freight traffic by the canal and rivers 
and the rise of the new railroad era. ‘The next three years of his life he 
served as shipping clerk for Graff, Bennett & Company. Each was a 
valuable experience and all were calculated to direct his attention to the 
provision of more and better freight facilities for Pittsburgh. 

Unlike the early Erie Canal, the “Pennsylvania Public Works” was 
never a financial success. The railroad branch of the system was oper- 
ated for the first eight years by horse-haulage, and the first engine and 
cars weighed but 26 tons and carried but 30 tons of freight. When steam 
was introduced, there was so great objection by farmers and teamsters 
that the engine operated only from four to ten o’clock in the morning 
and five to eight o’clock in the evening. The track was English malleable 
strip iron laid on stone chairs. 

The system was continually embroiled in politics, with Thaddeus 
Stevens as the leader of the farmer opposition. On the railroad side was 
James Buchanan, first president of the Harrisburg and Lancaster Rail- 
road. For an innovation, the Portage Railroad was fairly successful in 
operation. The plane engines, built in Pittsburgh; the iron rope haulage, 
invented by John A. Roebling, then of Saxonburg, Pennsylvania; and 
the go1-foot tunnel east of Johnstown, the first in the United States, 
were all nine days’ wonders. But by the early forties, what with graft 
and mismanagement by politicians, the burden of interest thrown on the 
taxpayers from a losing enterprise, and the increasing vogue of the rail- 
roads, the railroad party steadily became the victors in the contest be- 
tween canal and railroad. 

It is a curious coincidence that at the very moment when canals 
seemed the transportation answer, George Stephenson, John Stevens, 
and Peter Cooper were proving that the railroad locomotive was prac- 
tical; Oliver Evans, the famous inventor, was bold enough to say in 
1813 that passengers would travel at fifteen to twenty miles an hour, 
but conservative people did not agree. Nevertheless, in spite of furious 
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canal building and the success of the Erie Canal, the railroad killed the 
canal. Baltimore was first in competitive steps to overcome New York’s 
new rise by starting the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the first rail- 
road west of the Alleghenies was in Ohio, the Madison River and San- 
dusky, now a part of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In the Penn- 
sylania legislature a long and bitter fight began for railroad charters 
through Pennsylvania. 

There were at least four possible routes across the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The central route, in general that of the canal, was taken by the 
Pennsylvania, backed by Philadelphians and central Pennsylvanians. The 
Baltimore and Ohio, backed by Baltimoreans and southwestern Penn- 
sylvanians, in general followed Braddock’s military road, the line of 
George Washington’s projected canal to unite the Potomac with the 
Youghiogheny River, and the National Road. Pittsburghers were di- 
vided in their advocacy, some fighting to help the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
others favoring the Baltimore and Ohio. In 1846, the Pennsylvania won 
out, but at the cost, because of the contest for charters, of the handicap 
of a tonnage tax of three mills, an enormous handicap because, if it had 
continued, it would be three-tenths of the entire cost per ton-mile of 
freight transportation today. 

Picking up the loose pieces of existing railroad, the Pennsylvania began 
building west to the Horseshoe Bend and east from Pittsburgh. On De- 
cember 10, 1851, it operated its first train in Pittsburgh by means of a 
locomotive brought here on a canal boat. The following summer, excur- 
sions were common to the end of the rail at Turtle Creek, which kept 
on advancing until, on November 29, 1852, the first train came through 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 

West of Pittsburgh, the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad began op- 
erating trains from Allegheny City to the Beaver Valley on July 30, 
1851, but it was not until 1856 that a wooden bridge, designed by C. J. 
Schultz, a young engineer, was built across the Allegheny to Pittsburgh. 
Even then, the curious opposition which has so many times slowed up the 
Pennsylvania Railroad plans in Pittsburgh first showed itself by pre- 
venting the crossing of Penn Avenue, until in March, 1857, a through 
Pennsylvania Railroad connection, east and west, became a factor in 


Pittsburgh’s growth. 
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Later on, this opposition was more understandable because of burdens 
on western Pennsylvania taxpayers growing out of financing the build- 
ing of the new railroad. The various municipalities in Allegheny County 
were persuaded to buy stock in the Pennsylvania Railroad in order to 
bring about its completion. They raised the money, $4,500,000, by mu- 
nicipal bonds, expecting that the dividends on the stock would furnish 
the money to pay the interest on these bonds. Because of the tonnage tax 
and the time necessary to develop the traffic on a new railroad, with the 
canal still competing with it, the Pennsylvania did not, at first, pay div- 
idends and loud outcries for repudiation arose. The total assessed va!ua- 
tion of Allegheny County was only $20,000,000, so that failure of the 
Pennsylvania to pay dividends meant a twenty per cent increase in taxes 
on real estate in the county. 

In 1857, at a convention in Pittsburgh, ‘Thomas Williams, the leader 
of nine-tenths of the people, persuaded the convention to advocate repu- 
diation of the bonds of the municipalities, and 207 of the leading firms 
and individual business men signed an advertisement published in the 
newspapers stating that they did not own any of these bonds or were 
not subscribers to Pennsylvania stock. A mandamus suit having resulted 
in a decision in favor of the validity of the bonds, in January, 1859, a 
mass meeting instructed the county commissioners not to levy a tax to pay 
interest on the bonds and the commissioners went to jail, one of them 
remaining there more than a year. A mass meeting in 1860 denounced 
the court for upholding the bonds but cooler counsel finally prevailed 
and a compromise scaling of the total amount of the bonds was consum- 
mated. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, in the meantime, had bought the old 
canal system, having been assured that the tonnage tax would be re- 
pealed, but it required years of agitation, lobbying and its sister vice be- 
fore, in 1860, the tonnage tax was finally repealed. With a single excep- 
tion every member of the Pennsylvania House of Representatives who 
supported repeal of the tonnage tax was defeated in 1861. During all 
the years from 1846 to 1861, every legislator from Allegheny County, 
of whatever party or faction, was elected on a pledge to vote against re- 


peal of the tax. 
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The theory and practice of railroad ownership of that day was that 
the railroad was a private enterprise to be managed for the benefit of its 
stockholders whether its policy suited the communities served or not. 
Monopoly control was for individual use and profit. Thomas A. Scott, 
then president of the Pennsylvania, had been a resident of Pittsburgh 
and had gone to this presidency from training as superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division. He was a fine figure of a man, of stalwart physique, 
fine bearing, and impressive manner, and a ten-gallon felt hat and florid 
face, added to an imperious air, helped to give him an aspect of shrewd- 
ness and power. In spite of these facts Pittsburghers soon began to com- 
plain, loudly and bitterly, at the results of this theory of railroad manage- 
ment, even though it was held and followed by every railroad in the 
country. 

During the Civil War Pittsburgh industry accelerated its forward 
march. With the building of its first blast furnace, by Graff, Bennett & 
Company in 1859, its iron industry began to change from imported iron 
to tonnage production in Pittsburgh. The discovery of the Drake oil well 
at Titusville on August 27, 1859, brought Pittsburgh a new industry 
which bade fair to be a great addition. Samuel M. Kier, from 1848 on, 
had been bottling his “Petroleum or Rock Oil,” which was sold from 
gaily painted medicine chariots, peddled from town to town, and adver- 
tised by imitation bank notes with derricks as decorations. With Drake’s 
discovery, oil refining began on a large scale, and for a number of years 
Pittsburgh was the most important center of that industry. The Alle- 
gheny Valley Railroad reached the heart of the oil fields and the “Penn- 
sylvania Railroad long asserted a patent right to oil transportation,” as 
the president of its rival, the Lake Shore Railroad, bitterly remarked. By 
1865 Pittsburgh had 67 refineries. But Cleveland swiftly forged ahead 
and by 1870 was in the lead. Why did this happen? 

Pittsburgh business men and newspaper editors said it was because of 
discrimination against Pittsburgh and of the belief in eastern circles that 
Pittsburgh was a way-station, not a terminal or an originating traffic 
center which should be fostered. This was a sore spot from that day, un- 
til a radical change of policy long ago gave Pittsburgh its fair share. As 
always, there were two sides to the argument. The Pennsylvania main 
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line had all the freight it could handle through Pittsburgh east and west 
and naturally preferred to handle oil from Oil City to the seaboard on a 
line not so thronged with business. Nevertheless western Pennsylvania 
seethed with resentment; the newspapers were full of philippics; wit- 
nesses thronged to an investigation before the state senate at Harrisburg 
to say that oil was carried from Oil City to Philadelphia as cheaply as 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia, although the distance was 114 miles 
greater; nevertheless, Pittsburgh dropped to fourth place in oil refining 
by 1872. 

While all this was going on, the Baltimore and Ohio continued to 
build westward, but headed towards Wheeling and thus brought forth 
violent protests from Pittsburghers at being passed by. However, by 
1855, the Baltimore and Ohio had built from Connellsville to West 
Newton, with its traffic reaching Pittsburgh by the use of steamboats on 
the Youghiogheny and Monongahela rivers. By 1861, the Baltimore and 
Ohio was completed from Pittsburgh to Connellsville. By 1871, com- 
pletion of the link from Cumberland to Connellsville brought the first 
through Baltimore and Ohio train from Baltimore to Pittsburgh and a 
great jollification, with official banquets to the “visiting Firemen,” squab- 
bles in councils and the newspapers about the exorbitant cost of entertain- 
ing the distinguished guests, and loud cries that the bloated manufac- 
turers, who would benefit by having two railroads instead of the Penn- 
sylvania only, should foot the bill and not the long-suffering general tax- 
payer. The Baltimore and Ohio cut rates, which allayed Pittsburghers’ 
chronic irritation for a time. 

Pittsburgh now had two railroads east and one west, but Pittsburgh 
was beginning to boom, and Pittsburghers were Oliver Twists; they 
asked for more. In 1875 agitation began for the building of a third line 
—the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad from Pittsburgh to Youngs- 
town, Ohio, to connect there with the Erie and New York Central rail- 
roads, to give another railroad to the west, as well as to the east. The 
fact that this route to the east was circuitous did not mean as much then 
as now, because railroad rates then were supposed to be made for the 
benefit of railroad stockholders and not on theories of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or anyone else. 
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The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie was an outcome of a small coal rail- 
road known as the Little Sawmill Run, built by the Economites to haul 
coal from mines at Banksville to the west bank of the Ohio River at 
Temperanceville. ‘The success of this small coal road led to the larger 
venture, and stories are still told of Jacob Henrici, head of the Econo- 
mites, carrying the pay roll in silver in his carpetbag when the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie was building. 

One would have supposed, after all this clamor by Pittsburgh business 
men and newspapers about the iniquities of railroads and their unfair 
treatment of Pittsburgh industries, that it would not be difficult to raise 
the $4,000,000 which was to be the cost of the new railroad, but loud 
talk and putting up money do not always go together. 

The first plan for financing evolved by William McCreery of Beaver, 
Pennsylvania, the promoter of the enterprise, was to make the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie a continuation of the Baltimore and Ohio westward, as 
one may see by looking at the map on the back of a prospectus put out in 
1876.3 Prominently shown is the Pittsburgh coal field, traffic from which 
was urged in the prospectus as a great source of revenue, as indeed it 
proved to be. The prospectus was very adroitly drawn and used every 


item of “ballyhoo” 


which it was thought would help to raise the $4,- 
000,000. In the first place, the prospectus emphasizes the fact that the 
road was a “water level” road and therefore the engines could draw 
40 cars per ton, as against 17 on the Cleveland and Pittsburgh, the 
Pennsylvania route. This was conservative to say the least, because Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie engines are now drawing 100 cars and more of 50- 
ton capacity as against the 40 cars of 25-ton capacity which was claimed. 

In the second place, the road was to be a link between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, but this never quite took place because the road has 
been more profitable in what might be called local traffic than as a med- 
ium of transcontinental traffic. Great emphasis was laid on the fact that 
the road would be a new competing line, the thing Pittsburghers were 
always calling for. 

Since the plan was to make the new road the western extension of the 
Baltimore and Ohio, great emphasis was laid upon the fine record of that 


3 A copy of this prospectus is in the files of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
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road and the fact that its stock was then selling for $150 a share. It is 
a curious commentary on the ups-and-downs of railroad business that 
Lake Erie stock has since sold for $210 a share and is now selling at 
twenty times the price of Baltimore and Ohio stock. Later on, the pro- 
spectus returns to a statement that Pittsburgh was suffering because of 
the low rates granted to other cities and the exorbitant rates charged 
Pittsburghers, and a “Rotary” plea was made for great community ef- 
fort to raise the money. Reference was made to the fact that other cities, 
such as Cincinnati, had put city money into railroads to aid their com- 
munities. Cincinnati today, by the way, receives a large income from the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad which it built for that purpose. 

The Economites, rich as they were at one time, and were thought to 
be at this time, found the task too much for them and Henry W. Oliver 
and others, among them Dr. David Hostetter, of Hostetter’s Bitters 
fame, took over the burden, so that the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Rail- 
road was completed from Pittsburgh to Youngstown to become the 
“Little Giant,” with the densest traffic in the world among railroads of 
like mileage. 

With the introduction of the Bessemer process, the world turned to 
steel, and wrought iron and the puddling process began its decline in out- 
put. Carnegie, Jones & Laughlin, Park, Oliver, and other large produc- 
ers began their march to high position in the steel industry. Pittsburgh 
was well enough equipped as to trunk-line facilities, with three lines east 
and two west. But there were blind spots in Pittsburgh’s railroad facili- 
ties, with the result that a great deal of freight must be hauled from 
plants to railroad freight yards, by inefficient, costly, and slow mov 
ments. For examples, plants on the south bank of the Monongaheia 
above the Smithfield bridge had no rail outlet, and those on the east and 
west banks of the Allegheny had only one. 

In 1892, Oliver aided the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad in 
building the Pittsburgh, McKeesport, and Youghiogheny Railroad south 
from the then terminus of the Lake Erie along the Monongahela river 
at Smithfield Street, with the result that for the first time his main plant 
had railroad connection. In the year 1883, when a movement headed by 
Dr. David Hostetter was on foot to turn over the control of the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie to the Pennsylvania Railroad, Oliver banded to- 
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gether the holders of the stock-control and engineered the sale of the 


control of the Vanderbilt interests. This he did, not from any spirit of 


hostility to the Pennsylvania Railroad, said to covet the road, as will be 
seen later from his action with regard to the Pittsburgh and White Hall 
Railroad, but because of his desire to give Pittsburgh as many through 
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railroad outlets as possible. Partly as a result of his active aid, Pittsburgh 


then had three eastern outlets, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and the Vanderbilt-New York Central; and two western, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central. 


Oliver’s interest in abundant transportation facilities was not confined 


to railroads. In 1882, when an agitation began for the slackwatering of 


the Ohio River, as a consequence of the success attending the slackwat- 


ering of the Monongahela River, Oliver headed the support for this move 


in spite of violent opposition by many civic organizations. The Medical 
Society claimed that the building of a dam at Davis Island would turn 
the harbor at Pittsburgh into a stagnant pool of filth endangering health 
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and lives. The fears of disease proved groundless as experience showed 
that the sewage sank to the bottom instead of being thrown on the 
banks, as formerly, to breed disease. 

Even the coal operators opposed the dam, saying it was supported by 
the Pittsburgh manufacturers in order to get cheaper coal. The operators 
had been in the habit of accumulating in the Monongahela River, above 
Lock No. 1, large tows of coal in barges which, because of the smallness 
of the lock, they often were unable to get through in time to go south on 
the freshet of high water. With a second and larger pool they were able 
to store fleets in both pools and thus take advantage of every rise in the 
river, as well as reach many additional plants on the harbor, thereby in- 
creasing their market. Oliver’s foresightedness is generally recognized 
now and the final completion of the dam in October, 1885, since fol- 
lowed by higher and larger locks, has greatly increased the use of the 
river, which now has a tonnage greater than the Panama or Suez canals. 
As a corollary, Oliver insistently supported river improvement by fight- 
ing for bridges high enough above the river to avoid interference with 
river traffic. 

Pittsburgh had had great hopes at the coming of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in 1871 but had been somewhat disappointed in its ex- 
pectations since the Baltimore and Ohio reached few plants. It ex- 
changed freight by car ferry from its Monongahela River terminal to 
the Pittsburgh and Western Railroad terminal on the Allegheny River 
bank, but this exchange was costly, slow, and inefficient. In 1879, Oliver 
and other Alleghenians, including John W. Chalfant, William Semple, 
and James Callery, together with others interested in tanneries and other 
Allegheny industries, bought control of a narrow gauge railroad, the 
Pittsburgh and Northern, originally built from Millvale to Evergreen. 
Largely by Oliver’s push and promotion, Pittsburgh obtained a new 
route west to the lakes and Chicago, as well as an additional outlet for 
Allegheny River industries. 

Later, the Pittsburgh and Northern was extended from Evergreen 
by way of Zelienople to New Castle, through Butler to Mount Jewett, 
and from Evergreen to Etna. When the road attempted to build from 
Etna down the river to Allegheny, the Pennsylvania Railroad, owner of 
the old canal bed on which it was proposed to build, fought this con- 
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struction, and Oliver had his first experience with a contest for right of 
way, so common in the early days of railroad building. ‘The new road 
succeeded in this contest. and also obtained a trackage agreement from 
Millvale into Allegheny City, later superseded by the building of its own 
line, so that the new railroad, now known as the Pittsburgh and West- 
ern, was, under Oliver’s presidency, a standard gauge line from Alle- 
gheny City to New Castle and Butler, and a narrow gauge line to 
Mount Jewett. 

To carry out Oliver’s plan for another route west, it was necessary 
to connect the Baltimore and Ohio line east with the Pittsburgh and 
Western Railroad west. In 1884, Oliver conceived and carried through 
the plan of building a new railroad, the Pittsburgh Junction Railroad, 
from the Baltimore and Ohio line at Marion Junction, Pittsburgh, past 
Schenley Park, through a tunnel under Neville Street, and by bridge 
across the Allegheny River to make this connection with the Pittsburgh 
and Western Railroad. At the same time the Junction Railroad built a 
line in Pittsburgh, up and down the east bank of the Allegheny River, 
which gave these river-bank industries access to the Baltimore and Ohio. 
As their only rail connection before that time was with the Pennsylvania, 
Oliver was compelled to overcome strong opposition by the Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By these changes and extensions Oliver gave the Baltimore and Ohio 
a new connection through Pittsburgh to New Castle, and into the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields. The original Baltimore and Ohio route west was so 
circuitous as to be practically nonexistent. It extended east to Cumber- 
land and west through Wheeling, Newark, and Willard, 825 miles to 
Chicago, as against the Pennsylvania Railroad mileage of 468. Even 
when the old Hempfield Railroad, from Wheeling to Washington, 
Pennsylvania, was extended into Pittsburgh, in 1883, the Baltimore and 
Ohio route to Chicago was still inefficient. Oliver created an efficient 
route to Chicago by building from New Castle to Youngstown in 1881; 


from Youngstown to Akron in 1882; and from Akron to Willard, 
Ohio, on the Baltimore and Ohio main line west, in 1890. 

With Carnegie’s quick growth — as in the building of the Edgar 
Thomson steel works in 1875, of the Homestead plant in 1881, of the 
Duquesne steel works in 1883, and with rapid advances in Bessemer and 
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openhearth building, the traffic in iron ore from the Lakes to the Pitts- 
burgh district reached great proportions. Oliver provided Pittsburgh a 





new route for ore, and the Baltimore and Ohio a new volume in traffic 
by building from Niles, Ohio, to Fairport, Ohio, with coal and ore docks 
» there, so that the Baltimore and Ohio’s new ore route was 138 miles as 
against the original route of 576 miles, and its later route, via Wheeling, 

of 292 miles. 
. At the beginning, the Pittsburgh & Western was a “rough rider,” un- 
, | til its rough edges were smoothed out by the Baltimore and Ohio man- 
agement, and it did not stand very high in the eyes of the general public, 
as illustrated by a story told by Olliver’s secretary: “Mr. Oliver and I 
were riding from New Castle to Pittsburgh on the Pittsburgh and Lake 


Erie Railroad, when a somewhat rough looking customer sat down be- 
side me where I was sitting in the rear of the car. He said to me, ‘Do 
/ you see that man sitting up in the front seat? Know who he is?’ I an- 


' | swered, ‘No, who is he?’ “That’s Harry Oliver, the President of the P. & 

| W., he said. “That’s strange,’ I said, ‘that he should be paying his fare 
on the Lake Erie when he could ride free on a pass on the P. & W.’ 
‘Not strange at all,’ the countryman replied, ‘Harry Oliver’s too damn 
smart to ride on his own railroad.’ ” 

Another incident worthy of note here is illustrative of the frequent 
. battles for right of way in the early days of railroad building. You will 
. } remember that the plants located on the south bank of the Monongahela 
. ' River had only one outlet, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie. Oliver’s or- 
; iginal plant, where he had started in business in 1863 at the age of 
. twenty-three, was one of these plants, and he moved to correct this de- 

ficiency to his favorite first-born. Concealing his purpose, Oliver obtained 
a charter and ordinance, ostensibly to connect Pittsburgh with White 
| Hall, a suburb, for suburban passenger traffic, but with charter powers 
t adequate for any railroad purpose. When actual construction disclosed 
his purpose to build a railroad to connect the Pittsburgh, Virginia, and 
Charleston Railroad with the plants whose traffic had until then been 





monopolized by the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad, the latter road 
r began to lay track on the right of way owned by the White Hall. An 
old-fashioned railroad crossing war took place. 

As with all of Oliver’s projects, his plans were carefully laid. Work- 
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ing under strict pledges of secrecy, he obtained private rights of way 
over the properties of the different plants that would connect with the 
Pittsburgh & White Hall. He made arrangements with Tim Foley, his 
contractor, to start gangs of men at work laying the track at various 
places along the route, timing them to begin about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, after court had adjourned for the day. He consulted with 
John H. Hampton, of the famous firm of Hampton and Dalzell, and 
had prepared a bill in equity for an injunction against the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie, upon the assumption that that railroad would attempt 
to stop the work. When everything was ready, Oliver retired to his 
fastness, the Duquesne Club, so that he could not be served with a like 
injunction, which he assumed the Lake Erie might attempt to obtain. 

In accordance with these careful plans, Foley and his gangs of Irish 
started work at different points along the river front from Fourth 
Street to T'wenty-second Street on the South Side, and of course not 
long after they started, the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie forces moved into 
action. The news spread like wildfire, and of course all the boys on the 
South Side and some from the city proper, too, especially Pipetown, 
rushed to the scene for fear they would miss the expected battle. Alarms 
were sent in to the police who rushed to the scene. The Lake Erie men 
started to tear up the track which had been laid by Foley and his gangs; 
Mr. Hampton appeared before Judge Ewing in chambers, who prompt- 
ly granted an injunction, while at the same time Judge James H. Reed 
and D. T. Watson, Esq., were reported in the newspapers to have been 
driving around town in a carriage hunting in vain for a judge to grant 
the Lake Erie an injunction. As soon as the injunction against the rail- 
road was served, hostilities ceased. Word of this fact being sent to Oliver 
at the Duquesne Club, he was presently seen descending the steps of the 
Duquesne Club topped with a beaver, carrying his usual tightly rolled 
umbrella as a cane, slim, erect and distinguished looking as usual, with 
the satisfied smile of a victor. The newspapers were filled with accounts 
of the contest, one editorial saying, “When a railroad is to be built, how 
soon an old road finds it has need of tracks across the proposed grade. 
‘Competition is the life of trade’ but laying a stone in another’s way is 
not competition. It is clear cussedness.” 
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The Lake Erie road had been built on trestles, afterwards eliminated 
by filling, and it claimed the ground covering the right of way of the 
Pittsburgh and White Hall as a slope for these fills. But the court was 
hostile and the building of the little terminal switching road went on. 
The Pittsburgh and White Hall was afterwards sold to the Pennsyl- 
vania interests and has served ever since as a joint railroad enterprise 
serving all industries between the Smithfield Street bridge and the Pitts- 
burgh, Virginia, and Charleston at ‘T'wenty-second Street. 

Another chapter in Pittsburgh railroad history of the eighties is one 
both of contemporary failure and of present-day gain—failure to secure 
another rail outlet to the seaboard by way of the projected South Penn 
Railroad; and gain through the recent conversion of the route of the 
latter into the Pennsylvania ‘Turnpike. As we have seen, Pittsburghers 
have felt from the very beginning that they could not have too many 
railroads. ‘This feeling was universal but the most vocal of its citizens was 
Andrew Carnegie. He claimed that the large velume of traffic to and 
from his plants entitled him to preference. He said he did not receive re- 
bates, only rates putting him on an equality with his competitors in other 
cities. His Pittsburgh competitors claimed that he had preferential rates 
as against them. In 1883, Carnegie had his chance to translate words into 
new rails. 

William H. Vanderbilt, succeeding to Commodore “Corneel” Vander- 
bilt’s new railroad empire, had built up the New York Central to a po- 
sition where it was subject to freebooting railroad building for the pur- 
pose of unloading upon him. He yielded to the extent of buying the 
Nickel Plate, paralleling him. Then he was threatened by the new 
West Shore, paralleling the New York Central on the west bank of the 
Hudson from Weehawken, New Jersey. Of course, its builders gave 
other reasons, demands from the New York state towns without rail- 
road connections, a simple desire to invest their monies made in other 
railroads, or other laudable aims. The new road connected with the 
Pennsylvania at Weehawken and gave it entry into New York state ter- 


ritory not previously available. 
But this time Vanderbilt chose to fight. Coming to Carnegie he pro- 
posed the building of a new route from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg, to 
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connect with the Reading, in which he had a large interest, and thus 
reach New York. Carnegie said he and his friends would take $5,- 
000,000 out of a total of $15,000,000; Dr. Hostetter, Oliver, and 
other Pittsburghers took large subscriptions; and New Yorkers, such as 
Darius O. Mills, William C. Whitney, and Stephen B. Elkins, took the 
rest. Oliver subscribed, in addition to his own share, $600,000 for the 
account of John D. and William Rockefeller and Senator J. Donald 
Cameron, who, no doubt, desired to remain under cover for obvious 
reasons. 

Construction began and was vigorously pushed on one-third of the 
route. The road was to be a super-construction and might well have 
been nicknamed the “‘Gold Plate.” Costs were excessive and there was 


a 


also extensive “‘stock-watering,” as the construction company took $75,- 
000,000 of bonds and stock to pay for $28,000,000 in cash cost. In 
spite of powerful backers, such as George M. Pullman, John Jacob As- 
tor, and the New York Stock Exchange firm of Winslow, Lanier 
& Company, the bonds rapidly declined in price. Pullman was angry be- 
cause the New York Central had elected to build and operate its own 
Wagner sleeping cars, instead of Pullmans. In 1884, a receivership re- 
sulted; the receivers cut rates from New York to Chicago to one dollar, 
and New York Central dividends had to be cut in half. The Pennsyl- 
vania was reputed to be buying in West Shore bonds at bankrupt prices. 
The Pennsylvania was aggressive and prospering. A bitter rate-war in 
all the East resulted. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, as one of his first selling campaigns, had sold 
250,000 shares of New York Central stock abroad and was on one of 
his frequent visits to England. After strenuous days of interviews with 
his customers he hastened home to quell the warfare, but the New York 
Central said the South Penn was a private venture of Vanderbilt and 
they could do nothing. The Pennsylvania said, in effect, “We did not 
start the war, and can stand it if New York Central can.” 

Finally Morgan succeeded in getting George B. Roberts and Frank 
Thomson, of the Pennsylvania, and Chauncey M. Depew, of the New 
York Central, to meet on his yacht, the “Corsair,” and a settlement was 
reluctantly agreed upon. The Pennsylvania was to take over the South 
Penn, returning to the subscribers the money they had paid in, and the 
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New York Central was to take over the West Shore and the Beech 
Creek, a coal road in Clearfield County. ‘The Pennsylvania was to issue 
bonds of a “paper” railroad, guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
Pennsylvania, and the Morgan house was to be agent for both sides in 
the carrying out of the settlement. 

The bonds of the new road were delivered to Morgan, who had re- 
ceived the assignments of South Penn subscriptions, but before Morgan 
finished the exchange new difficulties arose. The Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania filed a bill for an injunction on the ground that the settle- 
ment violated the constitutional prohibition of sale or merger of parallel 
or competing railroads. The railroad was represented by most eminent 
counsel, John Scott, Wayne McVeagh, and John C. Bullitt of Phila- 
delphia, Lyman D. Gilbert of Harrisburg, and David T. Watson of 
Pittsburgh, who skillfully presented the contention that the two roads 
were not parallel or competing, except from Pittsburgh to New York, in 
other words, that the South Penn was a “bridge” line, with nothing be- 
tween its terminals. 

William Thaw was a principal witness for the railroad’s other con- 
tention that the purchase was by the Pennsylvania Company, not forbid- 
den to buy, and not by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which might be for- 
bidden, and that the intention was to prevent ruinous rate wars and not 
legitimate competition. But perhaps that curious hostility to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad poisoned the atmosphere of the court room; at any 
rate, the injunction was granted. 

What happened after that has never been divulged but the fact is that 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio fifty years afterward sold 
to the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission the old right of way, or so 
much as it desired, of the South Penn for use in the building of Penn- 
sylvania’s “Dream Highway.” May we guess what happened? It is cer- 
tain that the subscribers were paid their money, about $5,600,000. Mor- 
gan was holding the bag when the injunction was granted. Knowing 
his methods and interest in the situation, may we not assume that he 
put up the money. Then what? We know he engineered the Reading 
reorganization soon afterwards. The Reading was not a defendant in 
the injunction suit and was eligible to buy the South Penn. May we not 
assume that Morgan sold the South Penn to the Reading? 
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We know that the Baltimore and Ohio later on gained control of the 
Reading. In all probability the Reading passed the South Penn to the 
Baltimore and Ohio. We know that the Pennsylvania acquired control 
of the Baltimore and Ohio and later relinquished that control. When it 
relinquished control, what more natural than that one-half interest in 
the South Penn passed to the Pennsylvania? Whatever the facts may be, 
Pittsburgh failed to get the South Penn as a new route east. Vanderbilt 
suffered a partial stroke as a result of the nervous strain and died soon 
after. 

By 1890, despite the lack of a South Penn outlet, Pittsburgh had the 
skeleton of railroad facilities which, filled out since then, has given it a 
unique position—that of the originating point of the greatest volume of 
freight traffic on this round globe of ours, amounting in 1940 to 132,- 
000,000 tons, and this is one of the many reasons why every Pittsburgh- 


er may say, with the Apostle Paul, “I am . . . a citizen of no mean city.” 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY COMMON PLEAS 
COURT LAW JUDGES, 1791-1939' 


JAMES H. GRAY 


ey HE quasi-municipal unit of government called the County of Alle- 
gheny was created by an act of assembly of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania dated September 24, 1788.* ‘The most active proponent of 
this act was Hugh Henry Brackenridge, a leading western Pennsylvania 
lawyer, afterwards a justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania.} 

This act declared that the judges of the supreme and oyer and ter- 
miner and general jail delivery courts of Pennsylvania should have juris- 
diction in Allegheny County to deliver the jail of the county of capital 
and other offenders, and that judges of the courts of quarter sessions of 
the peace and common pleas then or thereafter commissioned within the 
limits of Allegheny County, or any three of them, should hold courts of 
quarter sessions and common pleas in said county with the jurisdiction of 
such judges in other counties. 

The history of the courts of Pennsylvania prior to the creation of the 
County of Allegheny has been fully treated in various publications,‘ and 
we therefore confine our discussion to a consideration of the law judges 
of the court of common pleas of Allegheny County and, in a subsequent 
paper, of the members of the bar of this court. 

Courts of common pleas have existed in England since Magna Carta 
in 1215. They were a development of Anglo-Saxon institutions and had 

1 Read at the annual downtown luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on December 5, 1940. The author is a former judge of the Allegheny 
County Court of Common Pleas and a trustee of the Historical Society.—Ed. 

2 Pennsylvania, Laws, 2:448 (Philadelphia, 1810). 

3 Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 460 (Pittsburgh, 1939). 

4 For examples, William H. Lloyd, The Early Courts of Pennsylvania (Boston, 1910); 


Robert von Moschzisker, Standard Pennsylvania Practice, 1:7 ff(Rochester, N. Y., 1934); 
Richard H. Hawkins, Notes on Common Pleas Practice (Toledo, Ohio, 1930). 
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jurisdiction to hear and determine all pleas of land and injuries merely 
civil between subject and subject.‘ 

Sir Edward Coke, the great exponent and developer of the common 
law of England styled the common pleas court “the lock and key of the 
common law,” viz., the customary law of England adopted by the courts 
as the law of the land. 

Courts in Pennsylvania were first called courts of common pleas in 
an ordinance of 1707, in which the clerk was called prothonotary, the 
name applied to the chief clerk of the court in England, borrowed from 
the Roman ecclesiastical law. 

Under the Pennsylvania judiciary act of 1722 common pleas and 
quarter sessions courts in the various counties were continued until the 
constitution of 1776, in which it was directed that common pleas, 
quarter sessions and orphans’ courts should be held quarterly in every 
county. The supreme executive council and the president thereof ap- 
pointed the judges.° 

In the Pennsylvania constitution of 1790 the judicial power of the 
commonwealth was vested in a supreme court, courts of oyer and 
terminer and general jail delivery, quarter sessions of the peace, common 
pleas and orphans’ courts and such other courts as the legislature might 
establish, and judges of the courts of common pleas were also made 
judges of the oyer and terminer and quarter sessions courts and also jus- 
tices of the peace. Under this constitution judges were appointed and held 
office during good behavior.’ 

By an act of assembly of 1791 it was directed that the governor should 
appoint as president judge of each common pleas court “a person of 
knowledge and integrity, skilled in the law,” and also not less than three 
or more than four common pleas judges in each county (laymen), and 
the state was divided into districts of not less than three or more than 
four counties. Allegheny County was placed in the fifth judicial district 
with Fayette, Westmoreland, and Washington counties and is now a 
separate judicial district, the fifth.* 

5 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 3:38, 39 (Lewis Edition). 

6 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1:142 (1810). 


7 Pennsylvania, Laws, 3:35, 39 (1810). 
8 Pennsylvania, Laws, 3:28 (1810). 
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The constitution of 1838 reinvested the courts of common pleas with 
the jurisdiction conferred in the constitution of 1790 but limited the 
terms of the law judges to ten years and the associate judges to five years, 
to be appointed by the governor. By an amendment to this constitution in 
1850 judges of the courts of common pleas learned in the law were re- 
quired to be elected. 

By our present constitution of 1874, the judicial power of the com- 
monwealth is vested, iter alia, in courts of common pleas, oyer and 
terminer and general jail delivery, and quarter sessions of the peace, 
courts of common pleas to continue as at that time established. Counties 
containing a population of over forty thousand were made separate 
judicial districts with one judge learned in the law and additional judges 
as provided by the legislature. Counties of less than forty thousand popu- 
lation were to be combined in convenient districts of not more than four 
counties. The office of associate judge not learned in the law was abol- 
ished in counties constituting separate judicial districts.’ 

Courts of common pleas in Pennsylvania are constitutional courts, 
with an established jurisdiction, of which the legislature is powerless to 
deprive them. They are thus established as an independent, codrdinate 
branch of our government, of equal dignity with the legislative and 
executive departments. 

It is interesting to note there are at present eight judicial districts in 
Pennsylvania in which lay judges participate with the law judges in the 
administration of justice in their districts. 

In O’Mara v. Commonwealth, 75 Pa., 432, the supreme court ex- 
plained the purpose and need for associate judges in its statement that 
“the greatest use for the associates is found in their local knowledge, and 
presence in the counties where the president is not a resident, enabling 
them to attend to matters of bail, security, appointments of viewers, ap- 
praisers, guardians, committees and other matters required to be done in 
the Quarter Sessions and Orphans’ Courts. When the president judge 
resides in the district, as all judges learned in the law must, who have 
separate districts, consisting of single counties, the necessity for associates 
unlearned in the law does not exist. But the necessity for these associates 


9 Pennsylvania Constitution, art. 5, secs. 1 and 5, in Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes 
Annotated, §5, 56 (Philadelphia, Newark, and St. Paul, 1930). 
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remains in all districts composed of two or more counties, and in them 
the office is continued.”'° 

By an act of assembly of April 6, 1833, the district court of Allegheny 
County was created, with civil jurisdiction similar to that of the court of 
common pleas. This court of three judges functioned side by side with 
the court of common pleas of three judges until the constitution of 1874 
became operative, when the court of common pleas became Common 
Pleas No. 1, and the district court became Common Pleas No. 2. In the 
course of years the legislature created Courts of Common Pleas Nos. 3 
and 4, each of three judges. 

By an amendment to the constitution, effective January 1, 1912, the 
four common pleas courts of Allegheny County were consolidated into 
a court of common pleas composed of the twelve judges of the courts of 
common pleas then in commission." The number of judges was later in- 
creased to fourteen, and by 1941 to sixteen. 

Here we have an outline of the development of the highest civil court 
in the County of Allegheny, covering 745.48 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 1,500,000 people; a cosmopolitan population of many 
national origins, engaged in some of the greatest manufacturing enter- 
prises in the world, and in mining, transportation, and commercial pur- 
suits of great magnitude. In this county there are 4 cities, 69 boroughs, 
and 53 townships. The court of common pleas is a court of general civil 
jurisdiction in law and in equity, without limitation as to the amount in- 
volved. On the theory of law that there is no wrong without a remedy 
the court of common pleas has jurisdiction over almost any conceivable 
kind of action that can be brought due to any kind of civil injury. The 
time of the court is largely consumed in trying common law cases before 
juries, but it has an extensive jurisdiction in equity, divorce, and other 
actions under numerous statutes. The judges hold the criminal courts of 
oyer and terminer and quarter sessions of the peace in which they dispose 
of thousands of cases every year. In this great county the rights of the 
people of this workshop of the world are insured to them by the court of 
common pleas. The report of the court for the period from January 1 
to July 1, 1940, appended hereto, shows the total number of cases dis- 


10 O’Mara v. Commonwealth, 75 Pa. 432. 


1! Pennsylvania Constitution, art. 5, sec. 6. 
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posed of to be 9,208, and gives some understanding of the amount of 
public service this court renders. 

The separate common pleas court of Allegheny County held the first 
session recorded in Appearance Docket No. 1, on March 17, 1789. The 
Honorable George Wallace, a lay judge, presided. Alexander Addison 
was the first law judge of our court of common pleas, presiding therein 
from August 17, 1791, until January 22, 1803."* From its inception 
to the present day, sixty-four law judges have presided in the court of 
common pleas of Allegheny County. Five of these served short appointive 
terms only, leaving but fifty-nine judges of this court who were appointed 
or elected for full terms. Ten judges learned in the law served in the 
district court, of whom three were also judges of the common pleas 
court. It follows that we have had seventy-one law judges in the civil 
courts now combined in one court of common pleas. A roster of these 
judges with their terms of service is appended hereto. 

Alexander Addison, a learned and able judge, was impeached 
by the legislature for his refusal to permit an associate judge to charge 
the grand jury. In the early days both federal and state judges were ac- 
customed to charge the grand jury not only on the subject of crime but 
also on matters of general public policy, sometimes in a politically partisan 
spirit. Judge Addison and an associate judge were of different political 
faiths. Judge Addison was strongly convinced that only the law judge 
had authority to charge the grand jury and he therefore excluded the 
associate judge from performing that function. As a matter of political 
retaliation against him he was impeached and removed from office. Polit- 
ical feeling was responsible about this time for an attempt to impeach jus- 
tices of the supreme court, but this attempt to control the courts by politi- 
cal parties failed.*3 

William Wilkins, a law judge of the court of common pleas from De- 
cember 18, 1820, until May 25, 1824, was a distinguished citizen who 
has enshrined his name in Allegheny County history. He was also a 

12 George T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:186 (New York and 
Chicago, 1922); History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1:251 (Chicago, 1889). 

13 Commonwealth v. Addison, 4 Dallas 224 (1801). For details of Addison’s life see 
Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 2:186; History of Allegheny County, 1:250 (1889); 


Boyd Crumrine, History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 243 (Philadelphia, 1882); 
Buck, The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania, 374 ff. 
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member of Congress, a United States senator, minister to Russia, and 
secretary of war. Robert C. Grier, judge of the district court from 1833 
to 1846, became a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Walter H. Lowrie, judge of the district court from 1846 to 1851, be- 
came chief justice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania. Walter For- 
ward, a judge of the district court in 1851-52, was also a member of 
Congress, minister to Denmark, and secretary of the treasury. Henry 
W. Williams, judge of the district court from 1851 to 1868, became a 
judge of the supreme court of Pennsylvania.'+ 

William B. McClure, law judge of our court of common pleas from 
January 31, 1850, to December 27, 1861, was the first elective judge 
of this court. Selection of judges by popular election as party candidates 
has prevailed in Pennsylvania since the amendment of our constitution 
in 1850. The early settlers of the United States were critical of and hos- 
tile to courts and lawyers. Their distrust derived from their experience 
with tyrannical judges doing the will of a government that so persecuted 
its subjects as to drive them to America and to the Revolution, which re- 
sulted in the independence of the United States of America. There were 
constant complaints and criticisms of our judiciary in the early nineteenth 
century. The people were resentful of the life tenure of judges and de- 
sired to control the courts in the interest of the democratic administration 
thereof. Accustomed to lay judges in the colonial days the public re- 
sented the attempts of law judges to establish the dignity of the English 
courts. The people leaned toward the character of courts administered 
by lay judges even though some of these quarreled, came to blows, and 
dragged each other from the bench. 

The names of many distinguished judges appear on our common pleas 
court roster. Thomas Mellon, common pleas court judge from April 8, 
1859, to December 1, 1869, retired from the bench to become the 
founder of our greatest banking and industrial organizations. 

Judge James P. Sterrett became chief justice of the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. 

14 History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 69 (Philadelphia, 1876); History of 


Allegheny County, 1:93, 253, 256, 260, 272 (1889); Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 
2:187, 191. 
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Judge J. W. F. White and Judge Thomas Ewing were recognized 
as judges of extraordinary capacity and power. Judge White wore a full- 
dress suit and a stovepipe hat. Judge William D. Porter became president 
judge of the superior court of Pennsylvania. Judge Robert S. Frazer 
distinguished himself as judge and president judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas and as justice and chief justice of the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania. 

President Judge John D. Shafer was accounted the most cultured 
and learned judge of the court of common pleas for several generations. 

President Judge John A. Evans was esteemed one of the ablest trial 
judges of this court. 

Judge James R. Macfarlane was noted for his independence and his 
achievements as president judge of the consolidated court of common 
pleas, which reached a high point of efficiency under his president-judge- 
ship. , 

Judge James B. Drew is a justice of the supreme court of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge Nelson McVicar is a judge of the United States court for the 
western district of Pennsylvania. 

Judge Joseph Stadfeld is a judge of the superior court of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Others deserve special mention. 

The court of common pleas of Allegheny County has been noted for 
the integrity and ability of its judges. It has rendered to the people of this 
county an essential governmental service of a high order. It has admin- 
istered equal justice under law to the people of Allegheny County during 
the transformation of this metropolitan community from a primitive 
backwoods region to its present highly developed complex civilization. 
This court has had an influential part in developing a system of law 
suitable and adequate for the changing requirements of the growing 
population and enlarging industries and business of the county. For 150 
years the court has been open to the humblest and greatest of its citizens 
and not one has been denied the equal protection of the laws of the land. 
The constitutional rights of the county’s millions of people have been 
safe in the keeping of this court. So may it be always. 
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Each weekday morning since 1789 the court of common pleas of 
Allegheny County has been opened for business by the crier of the court 
with this proclamation: 

“Oyez, Oye, Oyez, all manner of persons having ought to do before 
the honorable, the judges of the court of common pleas in and for the 
County of Allegheny, here holden this day, will now draw near, their 
attention give and they shall be heard. God save the commonwealth and 
this honorable court.” 

Let all who cherish a constitutional government of laws join in the 
crier’s prayer for the salvation of the commonwealth and our courts. 
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A REPORT MADE BY THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 
OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA’ 


Cases Disposed of January 1, 1940, to July 1, 1940 





Ee ee Peer eye er eye ’ . 444 
Consent Verdicts . ee er eee Pree ‘ eid ered casero 38 
en re Ree ny oie Dekel er eikre Cine aN 26 
oe ee Decemiore oe i ' ‘3 255 
Cases Settled at Pre-Trial ..... 183 
Cases Non-Suited at Pre-Trial ...... : tM eee 10 
Beaty Feme. 6.6655. oy a oP 29 
ORIEN 2 sco ho Diao. G wanes eae oe 1,159 
Cases Disposed of on Genel Argument List 234 
Cases Disposed of on Equity Argument List 30 
Applications for New Trial and Judgment Non Obstante Veredicto. . 213 
Hearings on Tax Appeals, Zoning Appeals, Preliminary 
Injunctions, etc., Requiring Testimony = ao 
Miscellaneous Orders Made in Assignment Room 6,217 
Total Number of Cases Disposed of 9,208 
Cases at Issue January 1, 1940 : ++. 9508 
Re I Ca NN hod, 1 eh weal Sik am wlae'a Oke ee 3,101 
Cases Put at Issue from January 1 to July I, 1940 ar 853 


ROSTER OF THE LAW JUDGES OF THE COURT OF 
COMMON PLEAS OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 1791-1939 


ALEXANDER Appison, August 17, ‘TRevanion B. Dautas, May 5, 1835 
1791—January 22, 1803. —June 24, 1839. 

SamuEL Roperts, April 30, 1803— Brnyamin Patron, July 1, 1839- 
December 13, 1820. January 31, 1850. 

Wittiam Wivxins, December 18, Witiiam B. McCuure, January 31, 
1820—May 25, 1824. 1850—December 27, 1861. 

Cuartes SHaLer, June 5, 1824— THomas ME ton, April 8, 1859- 
May 5, 1835. December 1, 1869. 


15 Pittsburgh Legal Journal, July 6, 1940. 
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Joun W. Maynarp, April 16, 1859- 
December 5, 1859. 

Davip Rircuir, May 22, 1862- 
January 24, 1867. 

James P. Srerrert, November 4, 
1862—March 12, 1877. 

December 1, 


1862—January 5, 1903. 


Epwin H. Sroweg, 

Freperick H., Coiuier, December 
6, 1869—October 29, 1906. 

Joun M. Kirkpatrick, December 6, 
1869—October 1, 1885. 

J. W. F. Wurre, January 6, 1873- 
November 5, 1900. 

Tuomas Ewinec, December 1, 1873- 
May 9, 1897. 

Cuares §. FErTrerMaAN, March 21, 
1877—January 7, 1878. 


Joun H. Bairey, January 7, 1878 
January 2, 1888. 
CurisTOPHER MacGeEeE, October 7, 


1885—January 7, 1907. 

Jacos F. Stacie, January 2, 1888- 
September 6, 1900. 

Joun M. Kennepy, May 27, 1891- 
January 1, 1912. 

McCuiunc, May 27, 

1891—December 1, 1908. 


SAMUEL A, 


WituiaM D. Porrer, May 27, 1891 
—August 1, 1898. 

Ropert S. Frazer, January 4, 1897 
—January 4, 1915. 

Joun D. Suarer, June 15, 
October 12, 1926. 


1897- 


Joun A. Evans, September 5, 1898- 
April 30, 1930. 

MarsHaLt Brown, September 25, 
1900—January 2, 1922. Retired. 


JAMES H. 





GRAY Sept. 


Exuiott Ropcers, January 30, 1901 
—March 4, 1905. 

James R. Macrarvane, January 5, 
1903—January I, 1934. 

James S. Younc, March 14, 1905- 
February 1, 1908. 

Tuomas J. Forp, 
1906—August 31, 1930. 

Joseph M. Swearincen, April 9, 

Retired 

subject to call and died March 27, 


November 15, 


1907—October 11, 1932. 


1937, while in commission. 
Tuomas D. 


1907—October 24, 1930. 


CarnaHan, April 9, 


Josiax Conen, April 9, 1907—June 
II, 1930. 

Joun C. Haymaxer, February 1, 
1908—October 29, 1925. 

Livincsron L. Davis, December 3, 
1908—December 17, 1917. 

AmpBrosE B. Rei, January 1, 1912. 
In commission. 

J. McF. Carpenter, January 4, 
1915—May 14, 1926. 

Henry G. Wasson, December 26, 
1917—January 5, 1920. 

Cuarves H. Kuine, March 24, 1919 
—January 4, 1926. 

STEPHEN Srone, March 24, 1919- 
December 12, 1922. 

James B. Drew, January 5, 1920- 
January 5, 1931. 

Howarp W. Douctas, January 2, 
1922-September 4, 1925. 

Harry H. Rowanp, December 15, 
1922. In commission. 

Netson McVicar, October 29, 1925 

1928. 


—January 2, 
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GrorcE V. Moore, October 30, 
1925—January 7, 1938. 

James H. Gray, August 17, 1926— 
January 7, 1938. 

RicHarp W. Martin, September 16, 
1926—June 12, 1930. 

Frank I. Gortimar, November 6, 
1926—January 2, 1928. 

ErpeR W. MarsHatu, January 2, 
1928—January 3, 1938. 

Frank P. Patrerson, January 2, 
1928. In commission. 

SamuEL H. Garpner, April 24, 
1930. In commission. 

Josepu SraprFeELp, June 24, 1930- 
January 4, 1932. 

SyLvEsTER J. SNEE, July 1, 1930- 
January 23, 1934. 

W. Heser Diruricn, September 4, 
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1930. In commission. 

Witiiam H. McNaucuer, Septem- 
ber 4, 1930. In commission. 

Joun P. Ecan, January 5, 1931. In 
commission. 

Tuomas M. Marsua.i, November 7, 
1931. In commission. 

Ratpexw H. 
1932. 

M. A. Musmanno, January 1, 1934. 


SmitH, December 7, 


In commission. 


In commission. 

Josepu A. RicHarpson, June 1, 
1934. In commission. 

A. MarsHaLt THompson, January 3, 
1938. In commission. 

Henry ELLeNnBoGEN, January 3, 
1938. In commission. 

Joun J. Kennepy, January 3, 1938. 
In commission. 


ROSTER OF THE LAW JUDGES OF THE DISTRICT 
COURT OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 1833-1873" 


Ropert C. Grier, May 2, 1833- 
January 1, 1846. 

Trevanion B. Dattas, June 4, 1839 
—April 7, 1841. 

Cuaries SHALER, January 5, 1824- 
May 4, 1835. 

HopewELL HeEpsurn, September 
14, 1844—November 3, 1851. 

WaLter H. 


1846—December 1, 1851. 


LowriE, August 4, 


Wa.LTER Forwarp, October 10, 
1851—November 24, 1852. 

Henry W. WIL Iams, 
October 26, 1868. 


Peter C. SHAannNaN, November 27, 


1851- 


1852—December 5, 1853. 

Moses Hampton, December 5, 1853 
—January 5, 1874. 

Joun M. Kirkpatrick, November 
21, 1868—October 1, 1885. 


16 This and the foregoing roster, compiled by the author and first published in the 
Pittsburgh Legal Journal, October 14, 1939, are based on data obtained from the office 
of the secretary of the commonwealth, The Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Penn- 
syluania (Chicago, 1903), and the files of the Pittsburgh Legal Journal. The names of the 
judges of the former Common Pleas Courts Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 appear in the chrono- 
logical order in which they became members of those courts and not in the order of their 


seniority among all the judges. 



































NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HISTORICAL TOUR OF 1941 


| eae summer for the past ten years the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania has laid aside its books and taken to the open road 
in cars for the purpose of visiting the actual scenes and surviving indica- 
tions of historic events that happened within a radius of a hundred miles 
or more from Pittsburgh, and of thus acquainting the people of the 
region generally with the riches of western Pennsylvania history, much 
of which naturally centers on the city at the “Forks of the Ohio.” 

The first eight such annual tours were conducted in co-operation with 
the summer session and extension division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and were two-day expeditions, each involving an overnight stop 
at some outlying city; program meetings at all dinner and luncheon 
stops, arranged with the co-operation of the local people; and visits to all 
the more important historic sites along the way. In the course of these 
excursions some of the outermost points reached were Erie, Clarion, 
Warren, Altoona, Bedford, Somerset, Morgantown, West Virginia, and 
Blennerhassett Island below Marietta, Ohio. 

Last year, the Pennsylvania portion of the circle having been fairly 
well covered in this way, the sponsors dissolved partnership for the time 
being, and the society tried the simpler expedient of an afternoon visit of 
its own to Old Economy in Ambridge, the last abode of the Harmony 
Society. 

This year, on Saturday, July 19, the society conducted a one-day 
motor tour to Bedford for the purpose of visiting selected sites along the 
old Forbes Road on the return trip. As everyone in this region, and 
indeed throughout the country, should know, this road was cut through 
the wilderness and over the mountains in the summer and fall of 1758 
by General John Forbes’s army in its historic advance upon and capture 
of Fort Duquesne, and it led to the founding and naming of Pittsburgh, 
to say nothing of its effect on the entire subsequent course of American 


history. 
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That Saturday morning a long motorcade started from the Historical 
Building and, leaving the city and its suburbs under police escort, pro- 
ceeded by way of the Lincoln Highway and the new Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike to Bedford, where it was joined by other cars that had gone there 
independently. Well over a hundred people attended the luncheon ar- 
ranged there in co-operation with the Pioneer Historical Society of Bed- 
ford County, whose president, Major Simon M. Lutz, presided. Because 
of the long afternoon of travel and sightseeing ahead, no program had 
been planned other than an informal exchange of felicitations between 
the Bedford and Pittsburgh societies, and a pre-view of the afternoon’s 
journey. The Honorable H. Cyril Bingham, burgess of Bedford, and 
Major Lutz greeted the visitors on behalf of the town and the local 
society; the Honorable Robert Garland, president of the touring society, 
responded; and Mr. David W. Rial, principal of Brashear School in 
Pittsburgh and the leading authority on the actual course of the Forbes 
Road throughout its length, explained briefly the location and significance 
of the road and of the sites along it to be visited. Few of the party knew 
and could appreciate the fact that Mr. Rial had left the deathbed of a 
beloved brother to render this and his later almost indispensable services 
to the travelers. 

Because the speakers talked during the luncheon there was time, then, 
for impromptu remarks elicited from Henry O. Evans, Esq., a vice 
president of the visiting society; Mr. William M. Duff, one of its trustees 
and chairman of the pilgrimage committee; Colonel Charles C. Mc- 
Govern, another of its trustees; Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., the prime 
mover in the selection of the tour’s objective; the Honorable William H. 
Coleman of McKeesport; Mr. Howard Cessna of Bedford; Mr. Edgar 
E. Augustine, archzologist, of Somerset County; and others. A feature 
of the gathering was the display of an original deed to land in Pittsburgh, 
which Major Lutz facetiously described as Bedford’s mortgage on that 
city, and which is treasured among the archives of Bedford County. 

Before letting the visitors start westward from Bedford, Mayor Lutz 
led the caravan to a point some six miles east of the town for a stop and 
a magnificent view of the famous Allaquippa Gap, which is named after 
the same Seneca Indian queen whose presence near the Forks of the 
Ohio before and after the outbreak of the French and Indian War is 
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similarly memorialized in a number of ways in the Pittsburgh district 
Through this great notch in the mountains, Major Lutz explained, 
passed the earliest Indians, traders, and settlers; and through it, along the 
road previously constructed by Colonel James Burd during the Braddock 
campaign, came the eastern Pennsylvania contingents of the Forbes army. 

Returning westward along the Lincoln Highway to Bedford, the pil- 
grims viewed to the right, in passing through the center of the town, the 
site of Fort Bedford, the mobilization center and supply base of the 
Forbes expedition, now covered by business structures and dwellings. 
This was the starting point of the Forbes expedition but not of the Forbes 
Road. Advance parties of the former set out on the road built by Burd in 
1755 and followed it, at varying distances a little south from the Lincoln 
Highway, to a point about five miles west, and there, in view of one 
standing by the monument at the junction of Routes 30 and 31, was the 
place where the building of the new road began. Mr. Rial pointed this 
out, as well as an opening in the distant woods where the road topped 
its first hill. 

The motorcade then wound its way westward through Schelisburg; 
crossed the actual line of the Forbes Road at the hairpin turn around the 
so-called shot tower below Grand View, and then stopped at the steam- 
boat-like hotel high on the side of Allegheny Mountain for a panoramic 
view of the general course of the Forbes Road from Schellsburg to this 
point. Miles to the east, south of Schellsburg, could be seen the country 
estate of Chancellor Bowman, through or near which the old road ran, 
and from which it extended westward to a point opposite Grand View. 
There it angled backwards to the right, came up the ravine just rounded 
by the motorcade, and continued up over the steep slope of the mountain 
to and beyond the next site to be visited. 

A short run up the Lincoln Highway from Grand View and a right 
turn into the estate of Mr. Thomas M. McNeal, on the tableland at the 
top of Allegheny Mountain, brought the pilgrims to within easy walking 
distance of the site, back in the woods, of one of the many fortifications 
constructed by men of the Forbes army as a protection against the In- 
dians and French. This was Fort Duart (Dewart? ), which was really a 
breastwork thrown up for the protection of the roadbuilders and not for 
the more permanent use of larger bodies of troops. Although the sides of 
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the squarish breastwork there have long since sunken or been washed 
down aimost level with the ground, they are plainly discernible, and the 
site is one of the best marked of its kind along the trail. 

A considerably longer run on the Lincoln, a detour over the old Lin- 
coln about a mile west of Jennerstown, and a short journey on a gravel 
road to the north brought the party to Kline’s Mill. From there Mr. Rial 
pointed out the general location, on a hill to the east, of the site of Fort 
Dudgeon, another of the Forbes army breastworks; and then Mr. Rob- 
ert Kline set the picturesque, century-old, water-power mill in motion, 
providing a most interesting and, to most of the visitors, novel spectacle. 

In Ligonier, along the Loyalhanna a block south of the Lincoln High- 
way, is the site of Fort Ligonier, the midway base of the Forbes expedi- 
tion, and the point, incidentally, from which Major James Grant started 
on his disastrous attempt, in September, 1758, to seize Fort Duquesne in 
advance of the main body of the army. Little or no trace of the fort 
remains, and as the hour was late the travelers contented themselves with 
a passing view of the site and of the two markers in the town commem- 
orating it. 

Some of the party then headed for home, but not a few took time for 
a detour to the south that took them over the actual course of the Forbes 
Road by way of a mountain road over Chestnut Ridge, down into 
Youngstown, and along the old Lincoln to its western junction with the 
new, near which the Forbes Road veered off to the northwest across the 
present highway—and at which the present-day pilgrims still in line 
“called it a day.” 

On Chestnut Ridge the travelers had passed, and some had stopped to 
visit, the site of the last home of General Arthur St. Clair, Revolutionary 
soldier and first governor of the Northwest Territory, whose previous 
home, occupied in his heyday and still standing a little north of Ligonier, 
was known as ““Fhe Hermitage.” 

It is hoped that another year the Forbes trail may be picked up again 
where it was dropped or sketchily viewed on this pilgrimage, and that it 
may be similarly followed the rest of the way into Pittsburgh and to the 
site of Fort Duquesne. 

FRANKLIN F. HoLBrook 
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194 NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 199 
THE NAME WILKINSBURG 


n the September, 1940, issue of this magazine (pp. 183-185), the 
I writer reviewed Annals of Old Wilkinsburg and Vicinity: The Vi- 
lage, 1788-1888, edited by Elizabeth M. Davison and Ellen B. McKee. 
In the review the statement was made that Wilkinsburg was named in 
honor of William Wilkins (1779-1865), judge, congressman, and 
minister to Russia. This claim is not made in the history anywhere; nor 
is it stated for whom the town was named. My authorities for giving the 
honor to Judge Wilkins were Baldwin’s Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, 
235; Fleming’s History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:187; and other 
histories of western Pennsylvania. 

Miss Davison and Miss Martha Black ( a contributor to the history) 
have directed my attention to the fact that it was in honor of John Wil- 
kins, Jr., a business man of the town, a soldier in the Revolution, and an 
older brother of William, that Wilkinsburg was named. They stated as 
the basis of their claim certain facts. In 1916 the Daughters of the 
American Revolution placed a tablet on the Wilkinsburg High School 
ascribing the honor to John Wilkins, Jr., rather than to Judge Wilkins. 
The authenticity of the inscription was attested by the regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution at that time (1916) and also by 
direct lineal descendants of both sons of John Wilkins, Sr. 

Miss Davison, in a contribution to the Wilkinsburg Gazette of March 
25, 1941, pointed out that John Wilkins, Jr., who was eighteen years 
older than his brother William, was a contemporary of Dunning Mc- 
Nair, the founder of the village. Judge Wilkins did not live there nor 
was his property in Homewood contained within the borough limits, 
whereas John Wilkins, Jr., was a business man of the town. Besides, 
William Wilkins did not gain prominence until his appointment as judge 
of the Fifth Judicial District in 1820, whereas “Wilkinsburgh” began 
to appear in deeds as early as 1812. 

James Horner, a former citizen of Wilkinsburg, in writing some 
reminiscences of the town (ante, 10:182—186—July, 1927), gives full 
credit to John Wilkins, Jr., for the name of Wilkinsburg. 

The writer has submitted these facts, not as conclusive proof that the 
claims of Miss Davison and Miss Black are necessarily accurate, but as a 
reason for further investigation of the origin of the name “Wilkinsburg.” 


C. W. W. ELKIN 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Keelboat Age on Western Waters. By LeLtanp D. BALpwin. 
(Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1941. xiv, 268 p. Maps, 
illustrations. ) 

Here, in eight swiftly flowing chapters, is the turbulent story of river 
transportation in the Mississippi Valley prior to the steamboat era. Although 
Pittsburgh receives the spotlight and the Ohio Valley serves as the main stage 
for this colorful pageant, the Mississippi and the Missouri are not forgotten. 
The inclusion of such incidents as the capture of Vincennes on the Wabash 
during the American Revolution, the Battle of Campbell’s Island on the Upper 
Mississippi during the War of 1812, the great race of Manuel Lisa up the 
muddy Missouri in 1811, and the removal of the famous Red River raft during 
the 1830’s by Captain Henry Miller Shreve illustrate the far-flung nature of 
the “‘boatable waters” of the Mississippi Valley which Thomas Hart Benton 
and William Clark estimated in 1820 at fifty thousand miles. 

In his opening chapter Dr. Baldwin discusses the réle of the western waters 
in American expansion. Although primarily concerned with the keelboat, 
considerable space is allotted to the other types of river craft used in the 
Mississippi Valley from Revolutionary War days to about 1820. This is espe- 
cially true when boats and boat building are discussed in chapter two. The 
advantages and disadvantages of such craft as the bullboat and the bateau, the 
birchbark canoe and the dugout, the Mackinaw boat and the flatboat, the keel- 
boat and the barge are clearly outlined from the standpoint of cost, capacity, 
speed, and durability. For example, the author points out that keelboats and 
barges averaged about fifteen miles per day upstream, the 1950-mile voyage 
from New Orleans to Pittsburgh taking four months or more. 

The difficulties of navigation are considered in chapter three. River guide 
books, such as Zadok Cramer’s Navigator and Samuel Cumings’ Western Pilot, 
were in wide use during the keelboat age. High and low water, the danger of 
snags and sandbars, the perils of navigating the Falls of the Ohio, and the 
“terrors of the whirlpools” in the “wicked” Mississippi all served to keep 
boatmen constantly on the alert. Keelboatmen and bargemen formed the most 
“distinct and continuous class” of all the river men; Mike Fink, Mike Wolf, 
James Girty, and Bill Sedley became virtually legendary among the “half 
horse, half alligator” figures on the Ohio and Mississippi. Wages for these 
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hardworking, boisterous men varied, Major Isaac Craig paying keelboatmen 
$12 a month in 1794 while Christian Schultz found Mississippi boatmen re- 
ceiving from $25 to $40 a month in 1810. 

Intensely dramatic (although less of a contribution) are the stories of river 
pirates and the Natchez Trace contained in chapter five. Colonel Plug, Samuel 
Mason of Cave-in-Rock fame, and the ubiquitous Harpe brothers are stellar 
players in this era of depraved villainy. The yearly departure of immigrants 
by flatboat down the Ohio and its tributaries was an important phase of the 
westward movement; the construction of such immigrant craft at Pittsburgh 
and the various points above and below the Forks of the Ohio was a vital factor 
in the growth of many towns. The building of ocean-going vessels at Marietta 
and other Ohio River towns seems spectacular today. Actually, Dr. Baldwin 
points out, only about $500,000 worth of such ships are known to have been 
built compared with a $150,000,000 valuation placed on western goods re- 
ceived at New Orleans between 1800 and 1820. The book concludes with the 
advent of the steamboat and the gradual shunting of keelboats to shallow 
streams until their final elimination by the railroad. 

Dr. Baldwin has written the definitive volume on the keelboat age. The 
general format is in keeping with the excellent scholarship displayed through- 
out the book. Twenty-three illustrations and nine additional drawings, to- 
gether with handsome end-cover maps, add much to this attractive volume. 
Generous footnotes, an extensive bibliography, and an adequate index conclude 
a book that will probably remain for years the authoritative account of this 
important era in Mississippi Valley transportation. 


State Historical Society of lowa WituiaM J. PETERSEN 


The Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812 (The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, vol. 9.) Compiled and edited by CLARENCE EpwIn 
CarTER. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1940. ix, 1092 
P-) 

Reapers of this magazine will be interested to learn that publication of the 
territorial papers of the United States, authorized years ago by an act of Con- 
gress, goes on apace. The present volume contains the official papers lodged in 
the federal archives in Washington, covering the period from the transfer of 
the province of Louisiana to the United States in 1803, to the admission of 
the territory as a state in 1812. These documents present an interesting history 
of the territory during those nine years. All sorts of problems occurred. It was 
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no easy task for the territorial governors to impose an American system of 
government, with its fiscal, military, land, and Indian policies, upon what was 
virtually a foreign country. Spanish forces on the Texas frontier gave rise to 
all sorts of rumors. The citizens of Pittsburgh listened with special interest to 
these rumors after Aaron Burr stopped off here on his way to Louisiana in 
1806, and aroused speculation as to what he might do when he arrived in that 
territory. Reports of threatened attacks, open rebellion, and secession spread 
up and down the rivers, and the people of western Pennsylvania were ever 
eager to hear the latest happenings from New Orleans. Accounts of Indian 
uprisings, actual slave insurrections, and possible invasion by Spanish troops 
were brought back by returning boatmen and traders. 

This volume is filled with the correspondence between the officials in Wash- 
ington, including Presidents Jefferson and Madison, the secretaries of state, 
who had direct charge of administering the territory, the officials in the war 
and treasury departments, and the administrative officials in the Louisiana 
territory. No more valuable material can be found for writing the history of 
this period than in these old documents. They are the very essence of history, 
and they have now for the first time been made available to the public. The 
scholarly editor, Dr. Carter, tells us that not more than ten papers out of all 
the documents contained in this volume of over 1,000 pages, have been pre- 
viously published. Students and research workers interested in the early period 
of American history are becoming more and more indebted to this series of 
unparalleled studies, known as The Territorial Papers of The United States. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Oxiver 


The Foundations of Ohio (The History of the State of Ohio, Cari 
WirrkgE, editor, vol. 1). By BEvERLy W. Bono, JR., professor of 
history, University of Cincinnati, and curator, Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. (Columbus, Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society, 1941. xix, 507 p. Illustrations, maps. ) 

Tus book is a turning point and a landmark in Ohio historiography. It 
inaugurates a new series of state histories of the quality and codperative nature 
of those of the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and New York. The 
series was originally sponsored by the board of trustees of the Ohio State 
Archzological and Historical Society and its committee on publications in 


connection with Ohio’s observance of the 150th anniversary of the organiza- 


tion of the Northwest Territory. It was authorized by an act of the Ohio 
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legislature signed by the governor on May 11, 1937. Under the editorship 
of Dean Wittke of Oberlin, and under the guidance of the publication com- 
mittee, consisting of Harlow Lindley, William T. Utter, and Dean Wittke, 
scholars of reputation and achievement have been chosen to prepare this six- 
volume series. 

The high quality of Dr. Bond’s Foundations serves notice on the historical 
world that this is to be a series of the finest scholarship. Dr. Bond has done a 
splendid piece of work and has combed the source and secondary material 
dealing with Ohio’s beginnings with remarkable thoroughness. Never before 
has the founding period been written with the aid of so many of the essential 
sources in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the French Archives, the British Public 
Records Office, the British Museum, the Library of Congress, the Department 
of State, the William L. Clements Library, the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
and the various collections of materials in Ohio and the Middle West. Some 
have been missed, to be sure, such as the Draper Manuscripts of the University 
of Wisconsin for the period from 1784 to 1788, and the Pickering Papers at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for the treaty of Fort McIntosh. The 
Haldimand Papers, published in the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collec- 
tions, could have been used more effectively for the period from 1774 to 1790, 
and the unfortunate disappearance of some of the vital items in the St. Clair 
Manuscripts in the Ohio State Library has had its effect on the treatment of 
the statehood contest. But these losses are not irreparable. Every fact is meticu- 
lously documented, and there are few direct intrusions of subjective observa- 
tions. A striking exception is the characterization of Alexander McKee as a 
“renegade,” to the exclusion of many more applicable qualities (p. 346). The 
text is abundantly embellished with appropriate illustrations and maps, 

Chapter one, entitled “The Ohio Country,” is as painstaking and well bal- 
anced a sketch of Ohio’s geology, geography, and natural history as the re- 
viewer has seen. Chapter two on the Ohio aborigines is written by the eminent 
archaeologist, Henry Clyde Shetrone. It is unfortunate that the editors and 
authors have not taken advantage of this opportunity to add several pages on 
the qualities and values of the Indian civilization in Ohio during the contact 
period. The fact that the book deals so largely with the Indian wars justifies a 
more definitive statement of the nature of the civilization that the Indians 
sought to defend. 

Five chapters, a third of the book, are devoted to the Anglo-French period 
from the exploration by La Salle in 1669-70 to Dunmore’s War in 1774. 
Here the treatment deals, legitimately, with the Ohio country rather than 
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merely with the area within the bounds of the present state. This section, 
exhaustive as it is, suffers from the fact that the third party to the conflict, viz., 
the Indians who lived in the Ohio country, are not adequately dealt with. In 
establishing the foundations of Ohio, it is essential to know more thoroughly 
what is meant when it is said that the English civilization displaced the Indian 
way of life, and nullified the French efforts to preserve the Indian way with 
a dash of the French way and a dominating dose of French control. 

The same criticism applies to the treatment of the conflict between the 
British and Americans for the Ohio country from 1774 to 1795. For example, 
the author states that the Anglo-American treaty of 1783 succeeded in “award- 
ing the Ohio country to the United States.” He does not adequately show 
that that is not the way the people in the Ohio country looked upon it. Indeed, 
the British, led by Sir John Johnson, announced to the Indians at the grand 
council of the tribes at Sandusky in September, 1783, that the treaty did not 
cede the Indian title to the United States, and that the Indians had a right to 
defend it. To say, as the author does, that the British encouraged the Indians 
in order to preserve the fur trade, is less than half the story. It is this belief in 
their own rights on the part of the Indians—a belief that was a just one, and 
that meant everything to them—that is at the bottom of all the bitter mis- 
understanding that followed, Failure to appreciate this has led the author to 
repeat the old superficialities about St. Clair being put off by one tribe and an- 
other in 1789-90 prior to the outbreak of the Indian wars. He does not point 
out that it was St. Clair’s unwillingness to deal with the confederated tribes, as 
was also the case at the false treaty of Fort Harmar, that led to warfare. 

In dealing with the period from 1788 to 1801 Dr. Bond is at his best. His 
treatment of the Western Reserve is outstanding. He has been most painstaking 
in his study of the legislation of the territorial legislatures. He has much of the 
organic concept in his pages on economic growth, including such items as spec- 
ulation, roads and trails, waterways, ferries, taverns, and the mails. His presen- 
tation of the squatters’ activities could have been much more exhaustive if he 
had consulted the article in the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
for July, 1934, pp. 273-282, entitled “Ohio’s Squatter Governor: William 
Hogland of Hoglandstown.” It is a shame that, after having been formally in- 
troduced to students of history in 1934, “Governor” Hogland should have 
missed recognition in this book. A consultation of this article would have shown 
Dr. Bond that squatting in Ohio began in the years 1776 and 1777. Other 
subjects that deserve better treatment, in the light of easily available source and 
secondary materials, are the balance of trade and the appearance and disposal 
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of an agricultural surplus, banking and credit, household economy and farm 
methods, and cultural standards. Such material would have better justified Dean 
Wittke’s statement that “Dr. Bond has not lost sight of such topics as religion, 
education, manners and customs, and other aspects of frontier life which are 
essential to an understanding of the social history of that early period.” 

The disproportionate space given to these criticisms should not conceal the 
fact that Dr. Bond has written an outstanding book that is a credit both to him 
and to the historical profession. Neither should the rank and file workers, in- 
cluding assistant editor Clarence L. Weaver, go without their meed of praise. 
I have been able to detect only two bad slips: the use of Cincinnati for Chil- 
licothe in a crucial sentence on page 454, and the confusion of the treaties of 
Fort Stanwix of 1768 and 1784 in the index on page 486. 


Ohio Writers Project, Columbus, Ohio. RanpotpH C. Downes 


Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania. Prepared by 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey (Frontier Forts and Trails Survey), 
Division of Community Service Programs, Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. Edited by SyLvesrer K. SrEvENs and Donatp H. Kent. 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941. xviii, 342 p. 
Maps, illustrations. ) 

For many years students of western Pennsylvania history have hoped for 
some means of tapping the source material that would open to them the many 
details of French and English occupation. Now, thanks to the effort of the 
Works Projects Administration and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
in gathering together many of the letters written by the French and English 
military leaders, civil administrators, and Indian traders, the story of this 
period takes on added significance. Much new material is presented that has 
been stored in the archives of Canada, France, and England, the availability 
of which was made possible by the use of photostat and film through the 
Library of Congress, and by translations done when necessary by members of 
the project. 

As the title indicates, this volume is not a history of northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. Nevertheless its chronologically arranged series of letters and papers of 
the history-makers themselves, supplemented by occasional editorial continu- 
ities, brings out much of what is known or can be learned about that section in 
the early days of white occupation. 

The editors present the letters and accounts under twelve headings, which 
in turn may be organized into four main sections. The first, beginning with a 
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letter from the governor of Canada, the Marquis de Beauharnois, to the French 
minister of marine, the Comte de Maurepas, dated October 1, 1728, deals 
with Indian relations and mentions explorations previously made along Lake 
Erie and the Riviere d’Oyo (known to us as the Ohio River). Exactly when 
this took place is not known. Other letters on the same subjects from Beau- 
harnois and his successor, the Marquis de la Jonquiere, carry the story of events 
through to 1750. Then follow a number of letters from the Marquis Duquesne, 
sieur de Menneville, who became governor general of New France in 1752. 
It was under his administration that the Allegheny Valley was occupied by the 
French, who built forts Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, and Duquesne. The letters and 
accounts give interesting details of the hardships and difficulties encountered 
in those days. 

The second division deals with the coming of the English. The letters of 
such leaders as Dinwiddie, Washington, Duquesne, Vaudreuil, Trent, Cro- 
ghan, Mercer, Bouquet, and Montcalm express their conflicting views of the 
French attempt to maintain control and of the purpose of the English to 
establish their authority over the territory. The letters substantiate and add to 
the general knowledge of the period from 1753 to 1760. 

The third section is concerned with the English establishing themselves in 
the Allegheny and Ohio valleys, which necessarily involves the French and 
Indians in the Ohio and Illinois country. The building and arming of forts, 
the difficult living conditions, the efforts made by the English to gain and 
keep the friendship of the Indians, the attempts of the French to keep the 
latter in constant war with their mutual enemy, and the insistence of the 
Indians that the English keep their promise and retire to the east of the 
mountains are all presented in a vivid portrayal of successive events. 

The final division presents the background leading to the Indian uprising, 
Pontiac’s Rebellion, and the final settlement of the problem in 1764. When 
the Indians became aware that the English had no intention of retiring, their 
distrust increased. When the English food supply decreased and their trade 
goods became limited because of the difficulties in transportation and the hard- 
ening attitude of the authorities, the Indians became increasingly insolent. The 
letters from the military officers and the traders indicate this growing ani- 
mosity. Efforts were made to check it but with no success, and, in 1763, the 
Indians made their final attempt to enforce their demands by war. As practi- 
cally everyone knows, the rebellion was broken at Bushy Run. The final 
settlement, however, occurred in the following year. Two treaties were made. 


The first was negotiated by Colonel John Bradstreet and a group of Indians 
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which was disavowed by his superiors because of its leniency. The second was 
concluded by Colonel Henry Bouquet, and it ended the hostilities and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the English. 

The letters are carefully introduced and have explanatory footnotes. The 
work includes a complete bibliography and an index, which make it all the 
more valuable to the student. The editors made some changes in the text of 
the sources where misunderstanding might occur, but nothing is done that 
would invalidate the material. The editors make no claim as to the finality of 
this work but suggest the possibility that records not available at present may 
change some of their conclusions. Regardless of such an eventuality, Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Kent are to be congratulated for producing a historical 
contribution that will appeal to both the student and the general reader. 


State Teachers College C. Maxwe.t Myers 


Millersville, Pennsylvania 


Robert Dinwiddie, His Career in American Colonial Government and 
Westward Expansion. By Louts Knorr Koonrz, associate professor 
of history, University of California at Los Angeles. (Glendale, Cal., 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1941. 429 p. Portrait, map, docu- 
ments. ) 

Rosert Dinwippie has been known to most of us only vaguely, as lieutenant 
governor of Virginia (1751-1758), considerably and perhaps amorally (in 
view of his official position) interested in the Ohio Company and western ex- 
pansion generally, “employer” of George Washington, and one who later be- 
came an obstacle to the young leader’s ambitions. Not much else. Some of us 
have ventured into the yellowed pages of Robert Alonzo Brock’s two volumes 
of Dinwiddie records, to confirm or “discover” minutiae from that incomplete 
assembling of his official correspondence. Curiously, but in this penultimate 
event very happily, close acquaintance with Dinwiddie and his works has been 
almost the private preserve of Professor Koontz. His monograph on The Vir- 
ginia Frontier was a lodestone; there followed his article on Dinwiddie in the 
Pacific Historical Review, December, 1936, of which I can only wish that 
more had been incorporated in the concluding chapter, or in the introduction, 
of this volume. Howbeit, for the first time Dinwiddie emerges from the haze; 
emerges as an important influence on our destiny, as our destiny was shaped and 
defined in the crucial years of the Seven Years’ War and its undeclared pre- 
liminaries, 
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The word “penultimate” crept into the paragraph above inasmuch as a forth- 
coming volume of hitherto unpublished Dinwiddie-ana is promised. Professor 
Koontz has also shown that curiosities of abbreviation and other eccentricities 
in the Brock volumes are attributable not to Dinwiddie but to the semi-steno- 
graphic whims and conventions of his secretary. 

This excellent monograph so narrowly misses the preéminence of an arche- 
type that I must mention the three niches whereat, the cleats and the pick 
imbedded and the rope taut, the ascent lapses: (1) The author assumes that 
the reader is about as well acquainted with the environs, geographical and 
historical, of his subject, as he himself is, Occasional paragraphs of background- 
ing or orienting nature would have been welcome. (2) In a definitive bi- 
ography of one who has been a controversial figure, some attention to the weeds 
which critics have planted on his grave seems needful, even though the exam- 
ination results in an eradication of those weeds and the roots thereof. (3) In 
these times, by courtesy of the WPA a number of semiskilled and conscientious 
workers have assisted in historiographic projects; to the degree that, among 
other happy results, now one almost never sees that deadly line of old prefaces: 
“And lastly 1 wish to acknowledge the aid of my wife in the mechanical 
details of this book.” But these diligent assistants cannot be depended upon to 
check footnotes against repetitiveness in other footnotes or perhaps in the text; 
cannot, in compiling an index from their card-index systems, at the last mo- 
ment remember those references and cross-references which occur—not by any 
system, but by the grace of the ghost of Cadmus—to the author alone. The 
errata and omissions on these scores are in Koontz’s book very few; but when 
one assays a near-Jonkers he must have a lens for flaws. 

For this book’s accounts of the William Trent expedition and of Washing- 
ton’s first forays into the disputed region of “our” Forks, members of this 
society should be particularly appreciative. For this reviewer, and perhaps for 


many of his colleagues, the chapter on Dinwiddie’s pistole fee dispute and on 


the embargoes of 1756-1757 are definite accretions. For the general reader 

this book was not intended; so probably a second-hand writer will discover it 

and paraphrase it into a novel entitled The Misunderstood Robert. 
Pittsburgh E. Doucias Brancu 








